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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


General State of the Exropean Powers at the Death of Queen Anne, with re[peet 
to their Inclination or Capacity to promote or obfirudl the Accefion of George the 
Firf.—State of Great Britain.—Charaéter of George the Firfi—not cahulated 
to promote his Caufe. 


O prince ever afcended a throne under more critical circumflances, and period If, 
with lefs appearance of a quiet reign, than George the Firft ; whether 1714 to 1720. 
we confiderthe ftate of the European powers, the fituation of partiesin Great _—~—_w 
Britain, or his own character. 
Moft of the European powers were at this critical junéture, ftom motives State of 
of prejudice, alliance, or perfonal diflike, averfe to the interefts of the elector Erere- 
of Hanover; and thofe who had not taken a decided part againft him, with 
the exception of Pruffia and Holland alone, were indifferent, or incapable of 
thewing their friendthip. : ; 
Although Louis the Fourteenth had guaranteed, at the peace of Utrecht, France, 
the right of the houfe of Hanover to fucceed to the crown of Great Britain, 
and on the demife of Anne had acknowledged George the Firft, yet it 
was well’ known that. his attachment to the Roman Catholic relipion, 
his jealoufy of England, and a {pirit of magnanimity which he greatly affect- 
ed, would lead him to affift, if poffible, the unfortunate prince, whom 
he had once publicly received as the lawful fucceffor‘ of James the Se- 
cond. Though too much exhaufted by the late war, to follow his inclina- 
tions SLRS ee preparations making by 
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the Pretender within his dominions; and fhould any domeftic infurrections 
take place, fo as to give hopes of fuccefs, he was ready to pour in the whole 
force of France to promote a reftoration. 

Spain, at this period, was little more than a province of France, and her 
fovereign Philip the Fifth aéted in perfect fubordination to the will of his 
grandfather Louis the “Fourteenth, to whofe affiftance he was principally 
indebted for the crown. He nourifhed a violent antipathy to the elector 
of Hanover, and though prudence and neceffity induced him to acknow- 
ledge him king of Great Britain, yet his principles and withes inclined 
him to favour the Stuarts. 

John the Fifth reigned in Portugal, a prince who poffeffed greater talents 
and activity than any of the fovereigns of the line of Braganza. But he was 
already involved in a war with Spain, and though he had fome confidence 
ia the promifes of affiflance from George, yet he depended more on the me- 
diation of France, and was, of courfe, liable to be biaffed by the cabinet of 
Verfailles. 

The emperor Charles the Sixth, the head of the howfe of Auftria, difap- 
pointed as well as incenfed at the manner in which the peace of Utrecht Rad 
been concluded, maintained a gloomy referve with refpect to the affairs of 
England, and might fairly be fuppofed rather inimical than otherwife to the 
interefts of. George, whole growing influence in Germany, he watched with 
a jealous circumfpeétion, He well knew that the pafty in England, which 
favoured the acceffion of the houfe of Brunfwick, was extremely weak, and 
belicyed that the Elector himfelf was indifferent to his elevation, and on 
thefe accounts he was unwilling to offend his competitor by too great an op= 
pofition to his intereft*. In confequence of thefe motives, he refufed +, at 
the peace at Raftadt, to guaranty the fucceffion of the family of George the 
Firft-to the crown of Great Britain. 

The maft powerful among the German princes was Frederic William king 
of Pruffia, who was included in the entaileof the a& of fettlement, and who 
had efpoufed Sophia Dorothea, the daughter of George the Firft. Upon*the 
firft news of Anne’s illnefS, he repaired'to Hanover, and affured‘his father- 
inelaw, the, eleGtor, that he would alift him with all his forces to main- 
tain bis title to the Britith throne. But the Prufflan nionarch had not 
‘yet eftablithed, on a firm bafis, his great fyftem of military ta@ics, and his 
whole force’ could only tend to preferve the eleftorate of Hanover, but could 
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mot afford any , affiftance to the king of Great Britain in refifting ex- Chapter g. 
térnal enemies, or curbing internal oppofition, rig 

The United Provinces; enfeebled by exertions above their ftrength, bending 
under a yaft load of @ebt, confidering themfelves fhamefully deferted by 
England, and unwilling to contraé& new engagements which might again 
expofe them to frefh dangers and new debts, yet were the only ftate who 
aéted with fincerity and fpirit. Confcious that the reftoration of the Pretender 
would be followed by a ftrict union between France and England, which 
might prove deftructive to their interefts, they promoted, to the utmoft of 
their power, the acceflion of George théFirlt, and received him, as he paffed 
through *heir country to take pofleffion of his throne, with every demonflray 
tion of refpeét and affection. 

Ruffia was juft emerging from Afiatic indolence and barbarity, and rifing Ruftia. 
into importance under the amazing efforts of Peter the Great, who alrcady 
entertained thofe jealoufies againfl George the Firft, which afterwards nearly 
broke out into open hoftilities. But at piefent he was engaged ina war 
with Sweden and Turkey ; and was not in a fituation either to obftrudt or 
affift the acceffion. 

Sweden, inyolved in a deftruétive war*with Ruffia, Denmark, and Poland, Swedew- 
in which fhe had loft her faireft provinces, and fecn her veteran foldiers either 
exterminated or taken prifoners, was no longer in that proud fituation which 
enabled her to give law to the north: Irritated againft George the Fist for 
the claims which he had begun to make on Bremen and Verden, Charles the 
Twelfth would have oppofed his acceffjon, if his circumftances and fituation 
had permitted. But he was at this critical moment refident in Turkey, ufe- 
lefsly difplaying thofe inftances-of romantic bravery and inflexible obftinacy, 
which charaéterifed rather the leader of a favage horde of Tartars, than a 
fovereign of a great and civilized people, 

Denmark, under the wife adminiftration of Frederic the Fourth, was juft Denmark, 
beginning to recover from the deep wounds inflifted by a long war with Swe- 
den, which ftill continued ; her commerce languifhing, and the refources of 
the ftate alimoft exhaufted, The king might cgnfider the acceflion of bis 
ally, whg had long afpired to thare the {poils of Sweden, a fortunate occurrence. 

But Denmark was more likely to derive affiftance from George, than George 

to receive, may effectual ccour from Denmark. Frederic was at the beft 

but. a paflive friend,and. only gp a fituation to defend his own territories and 

conquefts, and not tu act offenfively in his favour. 

. Poland, under the feeble domination of an eleGtive monarch, was declining Poland, 

faft in the political fcale of Europes Auguftus the Second was almoft a 

cypher, totally governed by Peter the Great, to whom he’ owed his re-efta- 
blithment, 
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Pence. and in no refpeét soticiecly confiderable to affe& the fucceffien 
in En, 

The al fovereignties, and petty republies of Tay, were “of tie confi- 
eration. 

The Pope, no longer a great temporal piince, took no active thare in the 
general affairs of Europe. Innocent the Thirteenth, however inclined to favour 
the Pretender, poffeffed neither influence or ftrength fufficient to obftruct 
the fucceffion of the Proteftant line; he could only offer an afylum to 
a prince, whofe father had facrificed his crown to his religion ; and who, 
after being driven from place to place as an outcaft from fociety, thought 
himfelf fortunate in being permitted to hide his profcribed head Whin the 
capital of the ecclefiaftical dominions. 

, Savoy and Picdmont, from their critical fituation between France and 
the Milanefe, and from the tranfcendent talents and military {kill of 
feveral {gveivigus, particularly Emanuel Philibert, and Charles Emanuel 
the Firft, had rifen from a petty principality into confequence. Victor Ama- 
deus, the reigning prince, no lefs ambitious and enterprifing ‘than his 
great predeceffors, had followed their policy, in felling himfelf to thole 
who bid the higheft for his affiftance and alliance, and in making gradually 
fmall acquifitions, which increafed his ftrength, without giving umbrage to 
his neighbours, aéting in conformity to a proverb, which he is faid to have 
‘Bpplied to the Milanefe: «I muft acquire the Milanefe province by province, _ 
“as I eat the leaves of an artichoke.” 

Of all the European fovereigns who’ had’ acceded to the Brand alliance, 
Victor Amadeus alone had reafon to be coritehted with the meafures of the 
Britifh cabinet, Anne had zealoufly exerted herfelf in his favour, and 
obtained for him, at the peace of Utrecht, the kingflom of Sicily ; that part 
of the duchies of Montferrat and Milan, by the ceffion of which Leopold 
had detached him from France, and the guaranty of the fucceffion to the 
erown of Spain, on the failure of the male line of Philip the Fifth. 
Yet thefe important advantages had not fatisfidd the afpiring views of Victor 
Amadeus. His confort, Anna Maria, grand-daughter of Charles the Firft of 


_ England, and the next in fucceffion afterthe children of James the Second, bad 


protefted againft the act of fettleinent, as ey t gd Tight by hereditary 
defcent; and he conf&tered the elector of as ufurping a crown 
which belonged to his fon, He, thereforey“fooked' with an evil ey¢ on the 
peaceful acceffion of George the Firft, and with that verfatility of politics 
that marked his charatter, was alreddy meditating a retum to his old alliance 
with France, which he afterwards effected. 

+ Such 
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Such was the general fituation of Europe at the death of queen Anne; 
George had more enemies than friends, and his fole dependance was placed 
on the fpirit and vigour of his partifans in England; but the ftate of this 
country was not fuch as to augur fuccefs. 

The reigns of his two immediate predeceffors had been ftormy, diftraéted 
with faétions, and opened a gloomy profpect of a new reign, under a foreign 
fovereign. The contending political parties, exafperated by long oppofition, 
and all the injuries attending alternate clevation and depreffion, expreffed 
their rancour in mutual accufation and virulent Teproach. 

The Tories, who, though extremely powerful, both in refpect of numbers 
and property, were cenfurable for their arrogance, in pronouncing them- 
felves, exclufively, the landholders and proprietors of the kingdom, reviled 
their opponents as 4 faction which Icaned for fupport on the enemies of the 
church and monarchy, and on the bank, and monied intereft, which was as 
they faid raifed by ufury, and founded on corruption. 

The Whigs retaliated by charging the Tories, who formed the bulk of the 
nation, and included moft of the country gentlemen and parochial clergy, 
with an attachment to the French, and hatred of the Dutch; with ll the 
cfimes with which they loaded the framers of the peace of Utrecht, and with 
favouring the interefts of Louis the Fourteenth, becaufe he fupported their 
idol the Pretender. It is a great injuflice however, to confound, as they 
did, the charaéters of the Torics and Jacobites; for although many of the 
Tories had, from motives of pique of difappointed ambition, as well as from 
affection, correfponded with the court of St. Germains, yet it did not follow 
that they all uniformly entertained the fcheme of reftorjag the dethroned 
family: Yet the inculpation was not divelted of all thew of truth; the ge- 
neral principles of the Tories tended ftrongly to enforce paflive obedience 
and non-refiftance, and as they difapproved the doctrines which occafioned 
the revolution, cenfured by implication the Prote@ant fucceffion. The Ja- 
cobites too, difappointed in their” jtowering hopes, favoured this popular 
mifapprehenfion, by endeavouring fo conneét the caufe and opiions of the 
Tories with their own. The ftrong feature of diftinction between the Whigs 
and Tories was, that the Tories were willing to have affented to the re- 
fumption of the crown hy the Pretender, if he would have embraced the 
Proteftant perfusfion; while the Whigs, armed with juft diffidence and dif- 
truft, and confidering the political s in which he had been educated, 
no lefs hoftile to their liberties, his faith was to their religious perfua- 
fron, would admit of no compromife, nor on any terms agree to his refto- 
ration, 
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The Tories weie reinforced by the Jacobites, who poffeffed great credit 
abroad, and influence at home; who had acquired an unlimited afcendancy in 
the Clans of Scotland, full of refentment,at the act of union, which deftroyed 
their independence; and amongft the Papifts of Ireland, who formed the 
bulk of that kingdom, and were attached to their caufe by every tie of religious 
confideration. The Whigs, to balance the influence of the Jacobites and Ca- 
tholics, had the affiftance of the whole body of Diffenters, wHo, irritated at 
dhe feyerity of the {chifm bill, paffed under the influence of theTories, hoped, 
from a Proteftant monarch, and a Whig adminiftration, a repeal of that 
law. 
The Whigs now raifed themfelves from the defpondency into which they 
hhad been thrown by the meafures of the four laft years of the queen, and 
hailed the new reign asthe commencement of their triumph. The Tories, 
divided and irrefolute, concealed their chagrin in a fhew of fubmiffion, while 
they meditated new manoeuvres for the attainment of power; and the Ja- 
cobites, precipitated from the cxultation of hope too fondly indulged, fub- 
thitted for the prefent, but refolyed to embrace the firft opportunity of break- 
ing into open rebellion. 

George the Firft, who, by the death of his mother, the eleétrefs Sophia *, 
fucceeded to the throne of Great Britain, in virtue of the act of Settle- 
ment, was ill ‘calculated by nature, difpofitian, and habit, to reconcile 
thefe jarring parties, and remove the unfavourable impreffions, which it was 
enatural for all people to entertain of a foreigner, deftined to rule over them, 
‘He’ was already: fifty-four years of age, and had been long habituated. toa 
coutt of a differest.de(cription from that of England, to manners and cufloms 
wholly repugnant to thofe of his new fubjects. He was below the middle 
ftature, and his perfon, though well proportioned, did not imprefs dignity or 
tefpeét. His countenance was benign, but, without much expreffion; and 
his addrefs aukward. He was eafy and familiar only in his hours of relaxa- 
tion, and to thofe alone who formed his ufual fociety; not fond of attracting 
notice, phlegmatic and grave in his public deportment, hating the fplendour 
of majefty, fhuming crowds, and fatigued even with the firft acclamations 
of the multitude. This natural referve was heightened by his ignorance of 
the language, of the firft principles of the.Englifh conftitution, and of' the 
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to expect from his influence, that patronage which had attended them in the 
preceding reign. 

It was currently reparted that meafures were preparing to evade the laws 
which excluded foreigners from honours and employments. The example 
of William was not forgotten, who by his largeffes to Bentinck, Zuleftein, 
and Keppel, had given fo much umbrage, and George had feyeral miftretfes, 
of whom two the moft favoured were expected to accompany him to Eng- 
Jand, with a numerous train of Hanoverian followers, eager to hare the 
fpoils of the promifed /and; to {et up a court within a court, and an in- 
tereft oppofite to the true intereft of England. It was alfo malicioutly cir- 
culated, that he was * indifferent to his own fucceffion, and fcarcely 
willing to ftretch out a hand to grafp the crown within his reach ; a report 
‘which materially leffened his influence in foreign courts, and tended to pra- 
‘duce reciprocal indifference in the Englith. But he had excellent qualities 
for a fovereign, plainnefs of manners, fimplicity of charaéter, and benignity of 
temper 5 great application to bufinefs, extreme exactnels in‘diftributing his 
time, the ftriéteft economy in regulating his revenue; and, notwithftanding 
his military fkill and tried valour, a loye of peace ; virtues, however, which 
requitéd time before they were apprecjated, and not of that {pecious caft to 
captivate the multitude, or to raife the tide of popularity. 

From this reprefentation, it appears that few circumftances concurred to 
favour his quiet acceffioh ; “and yet no fon ever fucceeded his father on the 
throne, after an uninterrupted fucceffion of a long line of anceftors, with 
greater tranquillity than George the Firft. This fuccefs was principally 
owing to the abilities, prudence, activity, and forefight of the great Whigs, 
‘and to the precautions which they hadalways taken, and now took, to pro- 
mote the fucceffion in the Proteftant line, with whom the Hanoverian agents 
in London coriterted their rhode of conduét, and to whom the elettor of 
Hanover, from the firft news he received of the queen's death, ‘wholly refigned 
himfelf and his caufe. " 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH: 
1714. 


Proceedings in Parliament on the Death of Queen Anne *-Accefion of George the 
Firft.—Tranfattions at Hanover.—Artful Policy of the King, in his Conduét to 
the Two Parties.—His Arrival in England.—Formation of a Whig Minptry. 
—Walpole Paymafter of the Forces—Inveteracy of Parties. 


HE queen had no fooner expired, than the great officers of the realm, 

in whom the regency bill had vefted the executive power, together with 
certain peers, appointed by the ele¢tor of Hanover, in three inftruments 
written by him{glf; took upon themlelves, as lords juftices, the adminiftra- 
tion of affairs till the arrival of the new fovereign, and fummoned the privy 
council. 

George was proclaimed king, with the ufual folemnities, in the cities of 
London and Weftminfter; no diforder was committed, or oppofition made, 
and the earl of Dorfet was difpatched to carry to Hanover the news of his 
inauguration, and to attend him to England. Thg proclamation took place 
with equal tranquillity at Edinburgh and Dublin. 

On the Sunday, when the queen died, the parliament met purfuant to the 
aét which regulated the fucceffion, Sir Thomas Hanmer, the {peaker, being 
abfent, Bromley, {ccrztary of ftate, moved that the houfe fhould adjourn to 
Wednefday ; but fir Richard Onflow oppofing this motion, from the canfider- 
ation that time was too precious to be Ipft at fo critical 4 juncture, propofed, 
that the houfe fhould adjourn only to the followigg morning, which was 
carried. The three fucceeding days being occupied in taking the oaths; on 
the 5th the lords juftices came to the houfe of peers, and the chancellor, in their 
name, made a {peech, declaring that they had, in virtue of the a& of fettle- 
ment, and in conjunion with the privy: council proclaimed the elector of 
Hanover king; and as feveral branches of the public revenue had expired by the 
demife of the queen, recommended the honfe of commons to make fuch pro- 
vifions as were requifite to fupport the dignity and honour of the crown *. 

Both houfes unanimoufly agreed to addreffés of condolence for the death 
of queen Anne, and of congratulation on the acceffion of the king; and 
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when, in the houfe of commons, the fecretary of ftate, in moving the addrets, 
expatiated on the great lofs which the nation had fuftained, Walpole fe- 
conded the motion, but propofed “ to add fomethirig more fubftantial 
than words, by giving affurances of making good all parliamentary funds ;" 
and Onflow, member for Surry, obferved, that the force of the addrefs 
onght to confift, not in condolence only, but congratulations, and in 
affuring the-king of their firm refolution to fupport his undaubted tithe 
to the crown, and to maintain the public credit. The Whigs acted with 
extraordinary prudence at this crifis: For when the renewal of the civil lift 
was brought into the lower houfe, the Tories, under pretence of extraor- 
dinary zeal for the new government, propofed one million, which was 
£-300,000 more than the revenuc of the late queen. But the king’s friends, 
apprehenfive-that the Tories acted infidioufly, either with a view to conciliate 
favour, orgfor the purpofe of reproaching him afterwards, as opprefling the 
nation by a bigher revenue than his predeceffor had enjoyed, did not fecond. 
the motion, and it was dropped. A bill paffed, fixing the fame fum which 
had been granted in the laft reign, with two additional claufes, moved by 
Horace Walpole, for the’ payment of arrears due to the troops of Hanover, 
and for a reward of £. 106;000, from the treafury, to any perfon apprehend- 
ing the Pretender, if he fhould attempt to land in any part of the Britith 
dominions. 

The king having returned an anfwer to the addreffes, the lords juftices 
came again to the houfe of peers on the 23d of Auguft, and the chancellor 
intimated hit: majefty’s great fatisfadtion at the loyalty and affeétion which 
his fubjeéts had difplayed ; other loyal addrefles were made in reply ; the royal 
affent was given by the fords juftices to the money bills, and psiriament 
prorogued to the 23d of Septenther ; and thus ended a feffion, which was 
condutted with a degree of tranquillity and unanimity long unknown to 
their proceedings, and feemed to give a happy omen of a quict and profperous 

During thefe tranfactions, the eyes of Europe and the expeétations of Eng-. 
Jand @ere naturally directed to Hanover. On the 26th of July, the earl of 
Clarendoa, a zcalous Tory, who was appointed envoy extraordinary from the 
queen, had arrived in that capital; but it was not till the qth of Augufl fat 
he received his firft audience at the palace of Herenhaulen. At this interview 
the elector affe&ted to repofe the higheft confidence in the promifes of the 
queen, expreffed a fenfe of the obligations which his family owed to her, and 
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profefied hingfelf unacquainted with the demand mfade by the cleétre(s, of 
the writ for calling his fon to the houfe of peers*. Craggs, who had been fent 
with an account of the quedn’s dangerous illnefs, arrived there on the 27th, 
and inftantly went to Herenhaufen with the letter from the privy council ; 
and on the fame night three + othexexprefles came over, two to the king, 
“and one to Clarendon, with the news ofthe queen’s death. On the receipt of 
this intelligesice, the king fummoned his council; and baron Polnitz, who 
was at Hanover, adds, ‘ many people were pleafed to fay, that the clector 
hefitated whether he fhould accept of the auguft dignity; but for my part, 
I fancy that the voyage to England was more the fubject of the council's 
deliBeration, than the queftion whether the crown fhould be accepted } "" 

. When the council was over, he was complimented on his acceffion; and 
gave orders to make preparations for his departure, Which h€ juilicioufly 
delayed, that he might obtain from England fuch informations 4s would 
agaft lim in the difficult tafk of forming a new adminiftration, which he 
managed with great,prudence and dexterity, 

George had already conduéted himfelf with fo much addrefs, that Cla- 
rendon does not appear to have entertained the {fhalleft fufpicfon of any 
difinclination to the Tories; and Bernfdorf and Goertz, his two principal 
minifters at Hanover, correfponded refpeCtively with each party. Bernfdorf 
efpouled the Whigs, Goertz the Tories, fo that each party entertained 
hopes of being called into office. The expectations of the Tories were ftill 


‘farther raifed by the conduct of Halifax, who, difappointed of the office of 


lord high treafurer, by the influence of Townthend, propofed the formation 
of a motley miniftry, recommending, among other Tories, Bromley to be 
chancellor of the exchequer, and Sir Thomas Hanmer one of the tellers. 
The hope that the king would accede to’ this, or fome other arrangement, 
and their “ dependance on real credit and fubftantial power under the new 
government ||,” kept the Tories in fufpenfe, and prevented their oppofing 
his eftablifhment. Yet, though the king did not feem averfe to theif 
caufe, he appears at that very time te have formed, with the advice of 
Bothmar, his agent in London, an adthiniftration. entirely of Whigs, 
but of this he gave no public indication till after his arrival at the 
Hague, which occafioned a report, that he was not before decided from 
which party he fhould fele& a cabinet. At the Hague, the afcendancy 
of the Whigs was manifeft, by the publication of the appointment of 
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Townfhend to be fecretary of ftate, with the power of nominating his col- Chapter 19. 
league. In fact, Horace Walpole *, the brother in law and confidential fecte- 17 hf 
tary of lord Townfhend, by whofe recommendation Stanhope was afterwards ———~ 
affociated with Townfhend as fecretary, pofitively denies that it was ever the 

King's intention to form a Tory adminiftration. 

The moft agreeable accounts being tran{mitted by Bothmar, that things 
wore a favourable appearance, the king continued a fortnight at the Hague, 
Teceiving the affeCtionate congratulations of the ftates, and the compliments 
of the foreign minifters, and fettling with the Whigs the mode of his future 
conduét, and the members of the new admini(tration to be appointed on his 
arrival in England, 

At fix in the afternoon, on the 18th of September, amidft a large con- Arrival of 
courfe of nobility and gentry, George the Firft landed at Greenwich. He the king. 
particularly diftinguifhed the Whig lords, did not pay the fmalleft attention 
to Ormond and Harcourt, and only flightingly noticed Oxford, who was on 
the following morning admitted to kifs his hand. 

The appointment of the new adminiftration had been already announced nee mini- 
by previous arrangements. The lords of the regency declared Addifon their "* 
fecretary, and ordered all difpatches to be forwarded to him; to the great mor- 
tification of Bolingbroke, who was obliged to ftand at the door of the coun- 
cil with his papers, without obtaining admittance. On the 28th of Auguft, 
an exprefs had arrived from Hanover, bearing orders from the king fer 
removing Bolingbroke from his office of fecretary of ftate; the difmiffion was 
attended with evident marks of difpleafure from the lords of the regency, 
Shrewfbury, Somerfet, and Cowper taking the feals, and locking the deors of 
his office ; and on the 17th of September, before the king’s arrival, Townfhend 
was {worn principal fecretary of {tate in his place. Stanhope was appointed 
the other fecretary ; Cowper, lord chancellor; Marlborough, commander in 
chief; Wharton, privy feal; Sunderland, lord lieutenant of lieland ; Halifax, 
firft lord commiffioner of the treafury; Devonthire, lord fteward of the 
houfehold ; Orford, firft lord commiffioner of the admiralty; Somerfet, 
matter of the horfe; Walpole, paymafter of the forces, and.many of his 
friends provided for in fubordinate offices. The principal employments 
were filled with Whigs; Shrewfbury, who had been the oftenfible means 
of defeating the fchemes of Bolingbroke, having refigned the high trufts 
of lord treafurer, and lord lieutenant of {reland, was conftituted groom 
of the ftole, and the only Tory who was admitted into a high department, 
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and treated with any degree of confidence, was Nottingham, who was de- 
clared prefident of the council. A new privy council was appointed, and a 
cabinet formed, confifting principally of Marlborough, Nottingham, Sunder- 
land, Halifax, Townfhend, Cowper, Stanhope, and Somers, who, on account 
of his increafing infirmities, was incapable of filling any ative department. 

The King, or rather Townfhend and Walpole, to whom the formation of 
the new miniftry was principally attributed, have been feverely cenfured for 
excluding the Tories, and confining all places of truft and confidence exclu- 
fively to the Whigs, thus making the monarch the leader of a party, inftead 
of fovereign of his people at Jarge. 

At may not be improper to remark, that in treating of paft events, writers 
are too apt to form ajudgment of things according to principles of theoretical 
juftice or fancied perfeétion, without confidering the temper of the times, or 
making fufficient allowance for the powerful operation of opinions and pre- 
Judices. When we confult contemporary accounts, we find that fu great was 
the inveteracy which fubfifted between the Whigs and Tories, that neither 
would have been content with lefs than the whole power; and fuch was the 
temper of the nation at the time of the king’s acceffion, and the animofity 
derived from the clafh of civil and religious opinions, that it would have 
been impracticable to form a ftable coalition between the two parties. In 
tact, the {cheme of uniting the Whigs and Tories was incompatible ; for even 
folate as 1742, when Pulteney attempted to form his new adminiftration on 
an extended and liberal principle, he would not venture to introduce many 

“Tories ; he declared that the bafis of the miniftry muft be a Whig trunk en- 
grafted with Tory branches ; and that gradually the grafts would become more 
and more numerous and thriving. | Nor was it till 1744, when the jundion 
ludicroufly called the Broad Bottom was arranged, that the great bodies of 
Whigs and Tories could be brought heartily to coalefce. 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH: 
1714—1716. 


Rife and Charaéter of Lord Townfhend.—Intimacy with Walpole—Meeting of 
the new Parliament —Walpole takes the Lead.—Draws up the Report of the 
feeret Committee.—Manages the Impeachment of Bolingbroke—Ormond and 
Oxford.—Mortives for that Conduét.— Rebellion.—His AGtivity and Services. 
— Appointed Firft Lord of the Treafury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
Proceedings in Parliament.—Trial and Execution of the Rebels. 


HARLES Vifcount Townfhend, who now took the lead in the 
adminiftgation, was eldeft fon of Sir Horatio Townfhend, who was fo 
highly inftrumental in forwarding the reftoration of Charles the Second, 
that if 1682 he was created a peer. Charles took his feat in the houfe 
‘of peers in 1696, and being of a Tory family, attached himfelf fo ftrongly 
to that party, that he figned the protelt refpecting the impeachment of the 
Whig lords. But his zeal for the Tories foon abated, and even took a contrary 
dire€tion, to which the reprefentations and conduct of his friend Walpole 
greatly contributed. He then attached himfelf to Somers, and aéted fo cordially 
with the Whigs, that when William formed a new adminiftration, principally 
compofed of that party, a rumour was confidentially circulated, that be was 
appointed privy feal *. In 1706, he was nominated one of the commiffioners 
for fettling the union with Scotland; in 1707, captain of the yeomen of the 
queen's guard, and in 1 709, accompanied the dulge of Marlborough to Gertruy- 
denberg, as joint plenipotentiary, to opena negotiation for peace with France ; 
he was deputed in the fame year embaffador extraordinary to the ftates gene~ 
na, and concluded with them the ‘barrier treaty. Soon after the change of 
the Whig adminiftration he refigned his embaffy, was removed from his 
-poft of captain of the yeomen, and cenfured by the Tory houfe of com- 
mows for having figned that treaty. During the early part of the reign’ of 
queen Anne, on account of his youth, he had aed only a fubordinate 
part, and was not confidered: as one of the great leaders of the Whig 
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intereft, but towards the clote of that reign, his fervices and decifive condu® 
raifed his confequence ; and he gained great acceflion of character, with his 
party, on being profecuted at the fame time with the duke of Marlborough. 

Though naturally of flow parts, he had acquired from long experience, the 
talent that rendered him an able man of bufine(3, which was the fole object 
of his ambition ; he was rough in manners, impaticnt Of contradi¢tion, of a fan- 
guine difpofition, impetuous, and overbearing; though inelegant in language, 
and often-perplexed in argument, yet he fpoke tenfibly, and with a thorough 
knowledge of his fubject *. He was generous, highly difinterefted, of un- 
blemifhed integrity, and unfullicd héfour: initiated in diplomatic tranfac- 
tions during the congrefs at Gertruydenberg and the Hague, he cherifhed 
too great an attachment to negotiation, and fond of vifionary {chemes, yas 
too apt to propofe bold and decifive meafurcs, which the more tempetate and 
pacific difpofition of Walpole was continually employed in counteraéting. 

During the two months, which immediately preceded the queen's death, 
and the interval which enfued between that event and the arrival of the king, 
he feems to have fecured and governed + Bothmiar, and the other Hanoverian 
agents in England ; to have fupplanted Sunderland and Halifax, and to have 
obtained the entire confidence of the king, of which he had previoufly aequired 
a very diftinguifhed hare, by his great reputation for integrity and talents, 
by the recommuladation of penfionary Heinfius, Slingelandt, and other leadin 
men of the Dutch republic, and by his uniform adherence to the caufe of 
the Proteftant fucceffion. 

At early and intimate connection had been formed between Townthend 
and Walpole; they were diftantly related, neighbours in the fame county, 
and educated at the fame fchool; they joined the fame party, acted under 
the fame leaders, underwent, the fame perfecutions, and co-operated in the 
fame oppofition. The marriage which Townfhend had contracted with Do- 
sothy Walpole, in 1713, drew clofer the bonds of amity, and added an union 
of blood to the connection of party. Walpole had performed too many 
effential fervites to the Hanover family, and was too able a fpeaker in the 
houfe of commons, not to occupy a diftinguifhed’ fituation at the accef- 
fion of George the Firft, and his conneétion with Townfhend facilitated his 
promotion. Soan after the landing of the king, he was appointed, as I hive 
already mentioned, paymafter gencral of the forces, to which was added the 
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paymafterfhip of Chelfea hofpital ; very lucrative employments, in which he 
confiderably improved-his fortune, 

. A diffolution taking place on the sth of January, the new parliament met 
on the 17th of March, and a great majority were Whigs. The temper of 
the governing party, in regard to the profecution of the Tories, and the refo- 
lution of calling the ‘te miniftry to account, evidently appeared from the 
proclamation for diffolving the parliament.. The addre{s of the lords con- 
tained expreflions highly injurious to the queen’s memory, and warmly con- 
demned the peace, and meafures of the late adminiftration. But the addrefs 
of the commons was ftill flronger. “ The fpeaker having reported to the houfe 
the king’s fpeech, Walpole expatiated upon the great happinefs of the nation, 
by his majefty’s feafonable acceffion to the crown; recapitulated the mifma- 
nagements of the four laft years, and concluded with a motion for an ad- 
drefs of thanks to the hing, conformable to the feveral heads of the {peech *.”* 
The motion being carried with only one diflenting voice, %* was drawn up 
by Walpole, and contained thefe fteong expreffions + : “ It is with juft re- 
fentment we obferve, that the Pretender ftill refides in Lorrain, and that he 
has tht prefumption, by declarations from thence, to ftir up your majefty’s 
fabjeéts to rebellidn; but that which raifes the utmoft indignation of your 
commons is, that it appears therein, that his hopes were built upon the mea- 
fures that had been taken for fome time paft in Great Britain. It hall 
be our bufinefs to trace out thofe meafures whereon he placed his hopes, 
and to bring the authors of them to condign punifhment.” Part of this addrefs 
being warmly oppofed by the Tory megpbers, on the grounds of its being a 
reflection on the late queen: Walpole obferved, ¢ “that nothing was farther 
from their intentions, than to afperf’ the late qugen; that they rather de- 
figned to vindicate her memory, by expofing and punifhing thofe evil coun- 
fellors, who had thrown on that good, pious, ang well-meaning princefs, all 
the blathe and odium of their counfels.” He added, “ that they muft git 
tinguith Between cenfuring:minifters, and condemning the peacd in general, 
and condemning particular perfons. ‘Dhatthey might, in equity and yuftice, 
do the firft, becaufe the whole nation was already fenfible that*their honour 
and true intereft had been facrificed by the late peace; that in due time 
they would call them to account, Who made and advifed fuch a peace; but 
God forbid they fhould ever condemn any perfon unheard." 

Walpole thewed, in a fubfequent debate, his judgment no lefs than his 
zeal. For when Sir William Wyndham endeavoured to ppove that the 
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king's proclamation + was of dangerous confequences to the very keing of par- 
bers exclaimed, To the Tower! To the Tower!” Walpole, fore(eeing. 


that he would ucquire popularity, fhould that meafare be adopted, obferved,, 
‘1 am not for gratifying the defire which the member, who occafions this 


- Breat debate, thews of being fent to the Tower; if®would make him too 


confiderable: but as he is a young man of good parts, who fets up for a 
warm champion of the late miniftry, and one who was in all their secrets, 
T would with him to be in the hoife when we inquire into thexconduct of 
his friends, both that he may have an opportunity to defend them, and be a 
witne(s of the fairnéf$ with which we thall proceed againft thofe gentlemen ; 
and that it may not be faid, that we take any advantage againft them *.” 
Jt was principally owing to his influence, that although Sir William Wynd- 
jam continued to refute making any explanation, he was only ordered to be 
reprimanded bythe {peaker. 

The threats of the addref®, whith implied a refolution of profecuting the 
late miniflers, were fooncarried into execution, The papers of Bolingbroke, 
Strafford, and Prior, having been feized and examined, fecretary Stinhope 
prefented to the houfe of commons, thofe which related to the negotiations 
for peace and commerce; and a committee of feerecy, confifting of twenty- 
one members, being appointed to examine if the¥ was any juit cau(e of im~ 
speachment, Walpole was feminated chairman, and took the lead in ‘the 
whole bufinefs, He drew up the mafterly report, which is remarkable for 
perfpicuity of ftyle, method of arrangement, and for digefting, in fo fhort a 
compats, fuch a mafs of materials. William Shippen having triumphantly 
infinuated, that nocwithftanding the Glamour which had been raifed’againtt 
the Jate miniftry, the fecret committee would not be able to bring any proofs 
of their guilt, Walpole indignantly, though intemperately obferved, that he 
wanted wands to exprefs the villany of the late Frenchified miniftry.7 and 
at was-judged proper to haften the report., Aédardingly, on the gthwf June, 
only tWe months after the houle had ordered the-committee to seduce the 
papers into order, Walpole read the report, which he continued without in- 
terruption five hours. ‘ 

It was divided into two parts. The firft ftated the clandeftine vis 
tiations with Mefnager, the Wrench plenipotentiary, which produced two 
Sets of preliminary articles; the one private and fpecial, for Great Britain 
only, the otker general, for all her allies : the deceitful offers of the French 
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plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, with the connivances of the miniftry; the nego- 
tiation in regard to the genunciation of the Spanifh monarchy; the fufpen- 
‘fion of arms ; the feizure of Ghent and Bruges by the duke of Ormond, and 
his ading in concert with the French general; the journey of Bolingbroke 
to France, for arranging a {eparate peace; the negotiations ef Shrewfbury and 
Prior, and the precipitate conclufion of the treaty of Utrecht, with a view 
of criminating the minifters for having deferted theif‘allies, and betrayed the 
interefts and honour of their country. The fecond part ftatedftheir fecret 
tranfactions with the Pretender; a Ictter from+Oxford to the queen, contain- 
ing a bricf account of public affairs from Auguit 6, 1710, to June 8, 1714; 
the defertton of the Catalans, and {ome other papers of lefs importance *. 

On the conclufion of the report, Sir Thomas Hanmer moved, that the 
confideration fhould be adjourned to the 21{t; and being feconded by the 
friends of the Jate -adminiftration, Walpole obferved, “ he could not but 
wonder, gaat thofe gentlemen who fhewed fo much impatience to have the 
report before the houfe, fhould now prefs for adjourning the confide 
tion of. its. That as for the committee of {ecrecy, as they had not yet gone 
through all the branches of their inquiry, he could have wifhed fome longer 
time had @een allowed te,perufe and digeft feveral important papers. That 
for this purbote, they would have deferred three weeks or a month, the laying 
their report before the houfe; but that fome gentlemen having refieéted om 
the pretended flownefs of the committee, fince the faid report was now be- 
fore them, they mufte’en go through with it +.” The motion of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer being negatived, Walpole impeached Bolingbroke of high treafon, 
and other gies ans mifdemeanors ; and the queftion being carried with only 
flight oppofition of two members, Lord Coningthy ftood up and faid, “The 
worthy chairman of the committee has impeached the hand, but [ inppeach-the 
head ; he.has impeached the clerk, I impeach the mafler ;” and cts 
impeached Robert earl of Oxford. and Mortimer, of high treafon, On the 
21 of: fune, Stanhope alfo impeached Strafford of high crimes and mifile- 
meanors. ‘ 

The current ef opinion ran fo violently againft the late adrajniftration, that 
the! fecutions were carried without much difficulty, and with little op- 
pofitign. | The d up of the articles of impeachment was entrufled to 
the eothmittge of fecrecy, and.confequently to Walpole, who, i. conjungion 
with Stanhope, now principally direéted the houfe of commons. , The arti- 
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cles of impeachment were feverally carried up to the houle of lords, Ormond 
and Bolingbroke having abfconded, were attainted. Oxford aéted a more 
manly part, fupported his profecution, and defended his conduct with dig- 
nity and moderation, and made.a alm and firm anfwer to the accufation of 
the commons. His defence being tranfmitted by the lords, was read in the 
lower houfe, where Walpole animadverted on it with great acrimony, and 
drew up lication. 

The p ‘ution of the leaders of the late simainifttation ha’ been con- 
ftantly, and in fome degree fuflly, held up by the Tory hiftorians as a ftrik- 
ing proof of the {pirit of party-refentment and party-vengeance, and no le{s 

tly defended by the Whigs. The argument, however, which Oxford 
advanced on his trial, which his partifans adopted in both houles, and which 
has been fince urged in his juftification, that he had a¢ted only in obedience to 
the comimands of the queen, was more fpecious than folid. admitted in 
the utmoft latitude, it would eftablith the pofition, that thofe whg gave pre- 
aicious counfels to the foyereign, might fhelter themfelyes under the fanc- 
tion of thofe very commands which they had di@tated. If the voice of the 
fovereign is fufficient to authorize the fervants of the crown in execution of 
orders, however illegal,.it follows then that the crown would W&® arbitrary ; 
and’as the king can do ne wrong, no minifter weld be refporifible for the 
abufe of the executive power. But there is another argument againft the 

hmeat of the late minifters, far more convincing. It was forcibly 
titged by Sir William Wyndham, that the :peace had ‘been approved? by two 
fbeceffive parliaments, and declared fafe, @ivaimtageous, and honourable ; 
fhould it be even allowed that the meafures of the Tory admilfitation were 
coatrary to the honour and interefts of the nation, yet with what pretence 46 
futtice minifters be punifhed ? our conftitution knows no limits to the 
power ‘ef the king, lords, and commons affembied in parliament ; and though 
a fubfequent parliament may annul any laws which a former parliament had 
decreed, yet, it cannot, and ought not to call any minifters to juttice for mea- 


. fares whidh had been fanétioned by the three branches of the legiflature.. 


It is far from my intention or with, to palliste the injuftice, ap to fandtion the 
‘thal t fpirit of party, yet I may be allowed to examime the primcipal 
bea ig which might have led men of fach approyedtumanity a Townt- 
thead, Devoathire, Stanhope, and Walpole, to adopt thefe fevere 

‘Fhe Whigs were firmly, convinced, that theYate queen defired to reftore the 
Pretender, after her death; that Harley.ang Bolingbroke had, through the 
fecret intereft of the Pretender and his agents, obtained the difmiffion of the 
Whig edaniniftration ; that, meagan NEE Or As 
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with France tobeeffentiallyneceffary; and that to obtaih that peace, they had not Chapter 11, 
fcrupled to ufe the affiftance of thé court of St. Germains, and the co-opera- 1714t0 716. 
tion of the Jacobites in England; that they had opened fecret negotiations 

with Ftance, in fe, carb to the leading principles of the grand alliance, 

and that, had not the death of the queen prevented their {chemes, they would 

have fet afidé the aét of fettlement, and jntroduced a popifh fovercign on 

the throne; afd it mutt be confeffed, that documents now become public, 

and then ftrongly fufpected by the Whig leaders, place thefe faéts in fo clear 

a light, as to render them abfolutely incontrovertible. 

The imprudent conduét of the Pretender increafed the animofity of the Imprudence 
Whigs, and haftened the profecution of his fuppofed adherents. His mani- ome Kye: 
fefto, dafed Augufl 29,1714, fent to fome of the principal minifters, contained 
thefe remarkable expreffions: “ Upon the death of the princefs our fifter, of 
whofe good intentions towards us, we could not for fome time paft well doubt ; and 

” this was’ the reafon we then fat fill, expecting the good effects thereof, which 
were unfortunately prevented by her deplorable death *.”” Alth@ugh from 
the very nature of the tranfaction, and the fuppreffion of many papers, they 
could gist procure fuch legal proof as would be adthitted in a court of juftice 
on the condemnation of a criminal, yet the collateral evidence was fo con- 
vincing, as ngt to admit of the fmalieft doubt. It muft, however, be ton- 
feffed, that that part of the report which infers the intention of the late mi- 
niftry to reftore the Pretender, is extremely weak, founded only on vagy. 
conjecture and circumftantial evidence ; they could not, therefore, venture to 
lay any great ftrefs on fuch affertions, as proofs of high treafon, but grounded 
their profecution on the pubtic everitsewhich related to the peace. Though 
animated by the powerful impreffiont of a high fenfe of national difgrace, the 
recolleétion of an efcape from recent danger, and all the {pirit and refentment 
of party, they confined their attacks to a few victims; they impeached only 
Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Ormond of high treafon, and Strafford of high 
grimes and mifdemeanors. 

As to Bolingbroke, when Walpole brought forward his impeachment, only! Bolingbroke 
one member fpoke in his defeace, and that member was a notorious Jacobite, tainted, 
and when his flight was reported to the hoyife, the bill of attainder againie - 


bam paffed wifhopt a pe He, a ray 
But the fituati of Ormond were fer different. When Stanst § iond de- 
hope ‘moved for igs t of Ormond, Hutchefon, member for fented by his 


Haftings, inade a long Fase behalf, ‘and urged many palliating cir- 
cueaftances ; and Sir "Joieph Jekyll, whofe principles and condya had always 
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proved him a fincere friend to the Proteftant fucceffiaif, fpoke warmly on 
the fame fide. The debate continued above niné hour, and Ormosid 
had fo many friends, that his impeachment was carried only by a majority of 
forfy-feven. The proceedings againft Ormond woulggnot, in all probability, 
have been conduéted with much afperity, had he preferved thy moderation, 
whith, under his ‘tircumftances, would have been becoming; but, on the 
contiary, while his condu& was under inquiry before the fecret committee, 
he lived in an unfuitable flyle of magnificence, affected to court popularity, 
and faw with complacency his name made the fignal of tuniult, and difloy al 
exclamation. Even after his impeachment, Devonshire had arranged for him 
a private intersiew with the king ; but far from availing him(elf of this kind- 
nef, and contrary to the promife extorted from him by his Tory friends, he 
withdrew from the kingdom, and precluded the poffibility of a retuin to his 
native country, by inftantly entering into the fervice of the Pretender. Hav- 
ing once embraced that defperate meafirre, he was too hone!l aud zealous to 
act like Bolingbroke, and obtain a pardon by facrificing the interefls of his 
new matter, or by entering into a compromife with his préfecutors. 

The warmeft advocates for the Whigs muft admit, that in the proceedings 
agaihfl the carl of Oxford, party refentment was too predominant. “He cer- 
tainly had, either from inclination, fear, policy, or pique, defegted all the at- 
tempts of the Pretender’s friends, and had been one great caufe of fecuring 

Se quiet fucceffion of the houfe of Hfanover. On the acceffion of George 
¢ “Firft, he had Yhewn fuch unequivocal proofs of his attachment and 
triumph *, as difguited his former friends, and there is not the leaft doubt 
that had the queen lived, Oxford wotld have joined the Whigs, and exerted 
him(élf in favour of the houfe of Hanover, -But it is a juttice due to Townt- 
hhend‘and Walpole, to obferve, that they ftrenuoufly infifted, Oxtord fhould 
not be accufed of high treafon, but only tried fo high crimes and mifde- 
meanors +; and that they umformly oppofed his bill ofattainder, which was 
no lefs warmly fupported by Marlborgugh and his adherents. Oxford aéted 
with great magnanimity during the Whole ceurfe of his profecution ;‘and 
evinced a confcioufhefs of his innocence: of the charge of having Promoted 
the fucceffion of the Pretendet, ‘by abiding his trial. 


Commences The multiplicity of bufinefs protracted the- ting of the 

ment of the” til] the 21ft of September. Before its the tumults' and tiots 

¥ "which preceded the Rebellion had already be The earl of. Mar fet up 
+ ©“ The Dragon was it to thew more “ana! ea of them, thew ‘Halters in his 
joy in ing the king, wasconfift- coach.’ Charles Ford to Augult 51714 
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the ftandard of the Pretender in Scotland, under the name of James the 
Third. His party increafed, and became formidable fram the number of 
difaffected. In‘this crifis, the vigilance and attivity of the minifters was 
aided by the zeal of parliament. The habeas corpus act was fufpended. The 
earl of Jerfey and lord Landfdowne were committed to the Tower ; Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, * and other fufpeéted perfons of the houfe of commens, were 
apprehended +; large fupplies were voted; a confiderable body of men 
marched under the command of the duke of Argyle, and tragyps were oba 
tained from Holland, by the reprefentations of Horace Walpole, who was 
deputed to the Hague for that purpofe. The reader will find, in the hif- 
tories of the times, an account of the partial defeat of the Rebels under the 
earl of Mar at Dumblain, by the duke of Argyle, which effectually pre- 
vented their jin@joh with thofe in the fouth; the total route of their force 
at Prefton, by general Carpenter ; the landing of the Pretender in Scotland ; 
his thort difplay of mock dignity at Perth; his flight from Scotland, and 
return,to France, afid the pal fuppreffion of the rebellion. To enter into 
the detail of thefe tranfactions, does not fall within the compafs of the pre- 
fent yrork. It is fufficient for the, author of thefe memoirs to obferve, 
that vigour in counfels, exertion in parliament, readincfs to forward every 
fupply, to anfwer every occafion, and to facilitate the meafures of goyern- 
ment, increaff tHe reputation of Walpolc, and endeared him to his king 
and country. 

“ In confideration of his fervices and ufeful talents, he.was, on the.r1th of 
Oétober 1715, appointed firft lord commiffioner of the.treafury, and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, vacant by the death of the carl of Halifax, and the 
retndval of the earl of Carlifle, who had immediately fucceeded Halifax. 
He was raifed to this high ftation at a very cajpical juncture ; a rebellion in 

Ss 


* The following anecdote, relating to the was nt; The proofs againft ‘Sir William 
oe of Sir Willisen Wyndham, hes Lord Way eliatvere fo Tiong, that Lord Townt. 

Aawnfhend’s firmnefs of charadter inacoy- hend deemed it neceflary that government 
fpicuous point of view—-Jt was communi- fhould not appear afraid’ gp arreft fuch an 
cated to me by his grandi~h Lord Sydney, offender, let-his rank or cofinexions be what 
‘Wher the intelligence that Sir William Wynd- they might, and moved accerdingly to have 
bats was concerned in a projected rifing ipw him taken into cuftody. Near ten minutes 
‘fayour of the Pretender, was laid’ Qefore th * paffed in filence before any one yentured 
cabinet, the duke of Somerfet, anxious that his to agree with him; when at laft, twa or three 
fon-in-lawy. @% Williaa: Wyndham, fhould — rofe at the fame moment to fecond him, and 
not be uuftody, offered to be ree the arreft was decreed. As the king retired in- 
fponfible him. The minifters dn- ~ to his clofet, he took hold of Lord Townf- 
clined to give way, for fear of ofan hend’s hand, and faid, “ You have done me a 

of the duke’s confequence, wio, be- teat ferv ce to-day.” 
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the kmedom 3 @ faction fecretly aiding and abetting the Pretender ; divifions 
in the cabinet, and a difafféted body among the Whigs, already preparing the 
fchifm which bioke out in the enfuing year ; and in the latter part of his life, 
he.often adverted to the difficulty he now experienced in cénciltating the dif- 
cordant members of adminiftration, and fupporting the houfe of Brun{wick on 
the throne. 

The ra. {peech ; the zealous addreffes of congratulation made: by both 
fhoufes dn Wile fuppreffion of the tebellion ; the impeachment and condemna~ 
tion of the rebel lords, took up the principal attention of both houfes, for a 
confiderable time after the meeting of parliament, on the r4th of December; 
and the petitionsain favour of the earls of Derwentwater, Nithifdale, and 
Kenmuie, were urged with fuch vehemence, and fo warmly fupported by 
feveral members in the houfe of commons, as irritated Walpole, and induced 
him to obferve, “ I am moved with indignation to fee thut there thould 
be fuch unwoithy members of this great body, who can, without bluthing, 
open then mouth: in favour of .ebels and parieides, who, far from making 
the leaft advance towards deferving favour, by an ingenuous difcovery of the 
bottom of the prefent horrid confpiracy, have rather aggtavated their guilt, 
both by their fullen filenve and ‘prevaricating anfwers ; the earl of Derwent- 
water,” added he, “* pretended, and affirmed, that he went unprepared, 
and was draw ‘wmawarcs into this rebellion ; yet to my Raovfledge, he had 
been tampering with feveral people, to pasfuade them to 1i(e in favour of the 
Prgterider, fix months before he appeased in arms * :”” and witha view to pre- 
vent thesnoufe beiag troubled with any further petitions, which it was deter- 
mined to reject, Walpole himfelf propofed an adjoutament-} to the 1{t Magch, 
as it was known that their execution was to take place before that time : 
the motion met with fo ftragg an oppofition, that it was oarried only by a 
majority of feven voices.” But Walpole proved his indignation to originate in 
virtuous and difinterefted motives, when he {tated to the houfe, that he had 
been offered £. 60,000 t to'fave the life af one fingle perfon (the carl of Dér- 
wentwater). @éBe al(o {poke, as one of the managers for the commons, in the 
profecution of the earl of 'Wintown, another of the r¥bel lords; and he feems 
in every inftance to have, urged the ity of adopting fevere meafureg in 
the prefent alarming crifis; a mode’a# condwet {0 oppofite to the natural 
bias of his temper, which always leaned to the fide of humanity, as-proved 
his full conviction, that too much lenity fhewn to perfons t: im flagrant 
gebellion, would at this period have provwif dangerous to the ftate. 


* Oldmixon, p. 631. t Political State of Crest Beiin, 1716.— 
Second letter to Robert Walpole, Efquire, 30, Chandlerg=-Tindal.—Etough. Much 
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Much has been faid of the feverity fhewn by government to the people Chapter ar. 

who took up arms in favour of the Pretender ; and fiom the accounts of the 17'4to1716, 
party writers, it might be fuppofed, that thoufands and tens of thoufands —““— 
had fallen facrifices to their miftaken principles ; that no clemency was hewn 
to any of the rebels; no diftinétion made between the leaders and their de- 
Juded followers. But ona candid inveftigation of the faét, on the authority 
of the perfons who have condemned thefe meafures, the refult will be, that 
three lords were beheaded on Tower-hill; that the yudges having found 
many guilty of high treafon in Lancafhire, s2v0-and-twenty were executed at 
Prefton and Manchefter ; that of a great number found guilty at London, only 
Jour were hanged *, Such were the lenient proceedings againft the rebels, 
which writers, adopting a peevith expreffion of the great Lord Somers, have 
magnified into the profcriptions of Marius and Sylla; and fafcinated by the 
metaphorical eloquence of Bolingbroke, have taken in its full latitude his 
malignant affertion, ‘‘ That the violence of the Whigs dyed the royal ermines 
with blood +.” In faét, no government can exitt, if a/ rebels taken with arms 
in their hands are permitted to efcape with impunity ; and too great lenity 
under a new king, who was a foreigner, ftruggling againft a competitor 
claiming the crown by hereditary right, and fupported by all the Roman 
Catholics, and the principal Tories, would have been not only imprudent, 
but even inhuman; becaufe it would have held up impunity to thofe who 
fhould raife the ftandard of infurreétion in future. Nor did it ever happen, 
on the conclufion of a rebellion for a difputed fucceffion, that fo few facri- 
fices were made to the public fecurity. 


 Smollet, Vol. 3. pe 311, + Smollet.—Belfham's Memoirs, vol. 1. p. 113. 
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Mnefs of Walpule—Becovery.—Septennial Bill—Impatience of the King to vifit 
Hanover.—Repeal of the refraining Claufe in the AB of Sett/ement—Mif- 
underfanding between the King and the Prince of Wales, wha is appointed 
Guardian of the Realn.—Departure of the King for Hanover, 


HE uctivity of Walpole’s cxettions at this important period, and the 

great corporeal and mental fatigue to which they fubjeéted him, 
brought on a {evere illnefs, which nearly hurried him to the grave. His re- 
covery was at length effected, but its progrefs was fo gradual, that he was, 
for along time, incapacitated from attending to the bufinefs of the nation. 
His reftoration to health was forwarded by a temporary retreat to his favourite 
refidence at Chelfea, from which place, he writes to his brother, in thefe 
terms: “ I have been here about ten days, and find fo great a benefit from 
the air, that I gather ftrength daily, and hope as much time more will reco- 
ver me from the loweft and weakeft condition that ever poor mortal was 
alive in, and I fhall be able to get to town and do bufinefs again.” Con- 
gratulations on the recovery of a man, to whom the Proteftant eftablifhment 
owed fo much, and who was the foul of his party, flowed in from all quarters. 
Numerous verfes were made on the event, and Rowe, the great dramatic poet, 
did not difdain to write a ballad on the occafion *. 

During this interval, the feptennial bill was brought into parliament. Al- 
though Walpole was not able to give this meafure his fupport in the houfe 
of commons, yet, as it had been previoufly arranged with his concurrence, 
and as he alfo conftantly oppofed the repeal, it has always been juftly confi- 
dered an aét of his adminiftration. 

This memorable bill, which is to be confidered as the bulwark of our civil 


-and religious liberties, becaufe it effectually fupported the houfe of Brunf- 


wick on the throne ; was undoubtedly one of the moft daring ules, or, ac- 


* See Collection of Whig Ballads, or Pills to purge State Melancholy, part 2. 
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cording to the reprefentations of its opponents, alufes of parliamentary Chapter 12. 


power that ever was committed fince the revolution : for, it not only length~ 
ened the duration of future parliaments, but the members who had been 
elected only for three years, prolonged, of their own authority, the term of their 
continuance for four years more. The great body of the Whigs, influenced 
by thefe confiderations, were, at the firft propofition, aver{e to the meafure, 
and did notagreetogive their affiftance in fupport of it, till mature deliberation 
had convinced them ofits neceffity. During the debates which took place on 
this occafion, the arguments of oppofition and defence, were not unequal to 
the importance and dignity of the fuljeét. We, who live at this diftance of 
time, without being heated by the warmth of party, without fufliciently con- 
fidering the temper and ftate of the nation, and without weighing the pecu- 
liar circumftances which occafioned its introduétion, muft confels, that in 
theory, the arguments of thofe who oppofed it, are the moft fpecious and 
convincing ; but if we recur to the cvents of the times, and the ftate of the 
country, we muft applaud the wifdom of thofe who facrificed {peculation to 
practice. It is the remark of a judicious author, “ That the aét of fep- 
tennial parliaments was pafled, when the kingdom was threatened with ‘an 
immediate invafion, when a rebellion had but juft been quelled, and when 
the peacc.and fafety of the nation depended on the ufe of this power by par- 
liament. Such was the opinion of the people at that time, and the aét met 
with general approbation, from the general conviétion of its neceffity *.’” 

That the neceffity mutt have been great and evident, appears from the 
confideration, that it was {ypported by men of the firft rank, independence, 
and probity in the kingdom ; that in the houfe of lords, where it was pro- 
pofed by the duke of Devonfhire, there were only 36 voices againft it, and 
that,on being {ené to the houfe of commons, there was a majority of 264again{t 
121, But whatever opinion might be formed of the juftice of the right 
exercifud by parliament, in repealing the triennial bill and fubftituting fep- 
tennial parliaments, yet it can {carccly be contefted, that it has in effect been 
highly advantageous to the well-being of the legiflature, and to the real in- 
terefts of the nation. The {peaker, Onflow, who was no ill judge of parlia- 
mentary proceedings, was frequently heard to declare +, That the paffing 
of the feptennial bill formed the era of the emancipation of the Britifh houle 
of commons from, its former dependence on the crown and the houfe of lords, 
From that period it has rifen in confequencg and flrength 
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effets of too frequent elections, and from the interference of foreign powers 
which has given permanence and independence to our councils, and prevented 
thofe frequent changes of men and meafures, which left us open to every fluc- 
tuation of public fentiment, to every impulfe of craft and artifice, we ought 
not too feverely to fcrutinize the arguments which were uled in fupport of a 
meafure recommended by the neceffity of the times, and which fubfequent 
cxperience has demonftrated to be no Jefs beneficial and prudent, than bold 
and decifive, The immediate effect is beft afcertained by the’unceafing clamors 
of a defperate faction, whofe hopes were at once deftroyed by a ftep which 
placed at a great diftance the chance of influencing the public mind, and pro- 
ducing dangerous ferments by the accuftomed means of popular delufion, 
Hiftory enables us to afcertain its more remote confequences ; and whoever 
fairly confiders the permanence of peace, the energy of war, and amelioration 
of jurifprudence which have refulted to the nation; the wifom of counfel, 
boldnefs of eloquence, and increafe of importance which have diftinguifhed 
the commons, ‘ince the period of its formation, muft acknowledge that many 
of the moft ineftimable bletlings of our conftitution are to be attributed to 
this meafure, which originally appeared to invade its firft principles. It is to 
be hoped, that there are few perfons who would defire to replunge the nation 
into that feverith ftate which attends frequent elections in cities and counties, 
and to revive that perpetual enmity which muft arife from the frequent agi- 
tation of contradictory interefts, and the inveftigation of claims, which can 
hardly be once decided, before they are again contefted. 

Although a queftion like this cannot be decided by the opinion of any indi- 
vidual, yet furely the yudgment of lord Somers, the conftant friend of liberty, 
and the oracle of the revolution, is intitled to fome refpect, and the time and 
manner of giving it, render it peculiarly interefting. While the bill was in 
agitation, Dr. Friend, the celebrated phyfigian, called on lord Townfhend, and 
informed him, that lord Somers was at that moment reflored to the full pof- 
feffion of his faculties, by a fit of the gout, which fufpended the effect of his 
‘paralytic complaint. Townfhend immediately waited on Somers, who, as 
foon as he came into the room embraced him, and faid, “ I have juft heard 
‘of ‘the work in which you are engaged, and congratufate you uponvit ; I 
never approved the triennial bill, and always confidered it in effect, fhie re- 
verfe of what it was intended. You have my hearty approbation in this bu- 
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finels, and J think it will be the greatef fupport poffible to the liberty of the coun- 
try *" 

The impatience of the king to vifit his'German dominions now became 
fo great, as totally to overcome every reftraint, of prudence, and fuggeftion of 
propriety, and imperioftfly to demand indulgence, though th¢ unfettled {tate 
of the public mind, from the effect of rebellion, hardly yet intirely fuppreffed, 
and the prejudice excited by the new meafures, both of legiflation and pro- 
fecution, flould have oppofed infuperable obftacles to his defire. The mi- 
niftry were confiderably embarraffed on this occafion; and drew up a ftrong 
remonftrance, reprefenting the inconveniences which would refult from the 
projected journey. This remonftrance, however, not only failed of fuccel*, 
but fo far exafperated the king, that he declared he would not endure a longer 
confinement in this kingdom, Under thefe circumftances, the miniftry could 
not venture to make any further oppofition. When the act was paffed, which 
fettled the fucceffion on the houfe of Brun{wick, it was accompanied with vari- 
ous reftriétions, limiting the future fovercign in feveral inftances. Some of 
thefe reftri€tions had been repealed during the reign of queen Anne. But the 
clau(e which reftrained the king from going out of the kingdom, without con- 
fent of parliament, ftill fubfifted. It muft be allowed to have been a neceflary 
limitation, and its continuance would have been highly beneficial to the true 
interefts of England. For no circumftance more impeded public bufinefs, or 
more alienated the public mind, than the frequent vifits which the two firft 
fovereigns of the houle of Brunfwick made to the ele€torate of Hanover. This 
predilcétion to their native country, was in them both natural and excufable ; 
yet, for the benefit of England, it ought to have been confined within due 
bounds, although it is not probable that the parliament would ever have with- 
held their confent, yet the neceffity of obtaining that confent would doubtlefs 
have checked the too frequent repetition of the demand, and have prevented 
the abfence of the fovereign in times of public emergency. But at the prefent 
juncture, it was confidered more refpeétful to obtain a repeal, than to fubject 
the fovereign to the neceffity of obtaining a parliamentary confent,'for which 
meffages muft have been fent to both houfes, previous to each voyage. When 
the motion was made by Sir John Cope, to repeal the reftriGting claufe, and 
feconded by Hampden, it paffcd unanimoufly, not a fingle member, 
amongft many who were diffatisfied with the fucceffion of the Hanover line, 
venturing to make the flighteft oppofition to the repeal of a claufe, which, 
however conformable to the hopes of the nation, could not but be confi- 
dered as invidious and difgraceful'to the new fovereign. The :minifters were 


*® Communicated by lord Sydney, and Charles Townthend, efquire, who frequently heard this 
anecdote related by their father, the late uuowrable Thomas Towathend, fon of lord Townfhend, 
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often obliged to make the moft preffing remonflrances, as well to prevent the 
abfence of the king, as to haften his return; thefe remonftrances were often 
ineffectual, but always offenfive ; and Walpole, during the courfe of his admi- 
niftration, lamented an evil which he had in vain attempted to remedy, and 
which nothing but the continuance of the reftraining claufe,.or an abfolute cef- 
fion of the electorate, could have prevented. Some authors, in treating of thefe 
long and frequent abfences, have thrown out reproachful {uggeftions on the 
framers of the act of fettlement, for not infifting that a foreign prince fhould 
icfign his continental dominions beforc he affumed the poffeftion of the crown. 
Such a provifion did not efcape the fagacity of the legiflators of the day, and 
would, moft probably, have been carricd into effeét, but for the obvious cer- 
tainty that no prince would renounce the quiet poffeffion of his continental 
dominions, however finall, to acquire the brilliant, but precarious dignity of 
fovereign of a large kingdom, expofed to the evils of a powerful faction, and 
the dangers of a difputed fucceffion. Thete confiderations deterred the 
framers of tly Lill from propofing a nxcalure, which would infallibly have 
fruftrated all their other efforts for the prefervation of our civil and religious 
liberties. 

This difficult point being adjufted, another queftion, of equal delicacy, oc- 
curred, which related tothe method of carrying on the government during 
the king’s abfence. The moft obvious and natural method was the appoint- 
ment of the prince of Wales“to the regency’; but this meafure was ob- 
ftrudted by an unfortunate jealoufy which the king entertained of his fon. 

This mifunderftanding had already commenced at Hanover, before the 
death of Queen Anne. Sophia had often behaved to George the Firft with 
diftance and referve, and did not always confult him in regard to the affairs 
of England. She was extremely fond of her grandfon, and in feyeral in- 
ftances, of great importance, had a@led in concurrence with him alone, and 
particularly, the demand of the wrt for him to fit in the houfe of peers, as 
duke of Cambridge, was made without the knowledge *, or againft the incli- 
nation of George the Firft. This, preference of her grandfon, naturally 
created a coldnefs between the father and fon, which was afterwards increa{- 
ed by the artful propofal of the Tories, in, voting the civil lift, that a fe- 
parate revenue of £. 100,000 per annum fhould be fettled on the prince of 
Wales. The motion was negatived by the influence of the Whigs +. The 
eagernefs which the prince expreffed to obtain the.title and office of regent, 


" * Communicated by lady Suffolk, who fogd. See alfo Chap, 8. and Clarendon’s Letter 
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augmented the difguft of the king. Confcious that he was inftigated in moft 
of his proceedings by the duke of Argyle, his groom of the ftole, whofe 
fafcinating manners and fpecious addrefs had gained a great afcendancy over 
the prince, he infifted on the difmiffion of the duke. Under thefe impref- 
fions, the king was unwilling to entruft him with the government, without 
joining other perfons in the commiffion, and without limiting his authority 
by the moft rigorous reftri€tions. With a view of forming a regency under 
thofe conditions, he fubmitted his wishes, through the channel of Bernfdorf, 
to the council. Their anfwer on this fubjeét, declared, that, “ on a careful 
perufal of precedents, finding no inftance of perfons being joined in com- 
miffion with the prince of Wales, and few, if any reftrictions, they were of 
opinion, that the conftant tenor of ancient practice could not conveniently 
be receded trom.” Although he relundantly fubmitted to confign to the 
prince the fole.direction of affairs, yct, inftead of the title of regent, he ap- 
pointe’ him guardian of the realm and lieutenant, an office unknown in Eng- 
land fince it was enjoyed by Edward the black prince 4. 

Having made this arrangement, and removed the duke of Argyle from the 
houfthold of the prince, and from the command of the army in Scotland, he 
committed to Townfhend and Walpole the principal direétion of affairs, and, 
accompanied by {ecretary Stanhope, took his departure from England on the 
gth of July, and arrived on the 15th at Hanover. : 
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E have hitherto contemplated the miniftry in which Townfhend and 
Walpole took the lead, in the higheft degree profperousand refpect- 
able. It wowld naturally be fuppofed, that union and tranquillity in the ca- 
binet were'indifpenfably neceffary to produce fuch wife counfels and vigorous 
meafures, but this fuppofition ts not verified by fact. The feeds of difcontent 
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had already taken root, and were bringing to maturity by the petty intrigues 
and {elfith cabals of thofe Hanoverian miftreffes and minifiers who-had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the king, 

The prinupal perfon who fomented the difunion in the cabinet, was 
Charles carl of Sunderland, whofe father, Robert, is to notorious in the annals 
of this country, for his great abilities and confummate treachery. He had 
married Anne, fecond daughter of the duke of Marlborough, and had ferved 
under his father-in-law, both in a military and diplomatic capacity. The 
origin of the mifunderftanding between him and Townshend, may be dated 
from the death of quecn Anne. At that period, Sunderland, as the great 
leader of the Whigs, and in confideration of his fervices to the Hanover fay 
mily, was led to expe& that he fhould be placed at the head of the admi- 
niftration, and become the perfon under whofe aufpices the new cabinet was 
to be formed. Bothmar had reprefented him as a man who had always 
fhewn more attachment to the king than any other. He had firft recom- 
mended Sunderland to be lord lieutenant of Ireland, and Townfhend to be 
fecretary of ftate; but on Sunderland's expreffing his defire to have that 
office, Bothmar propofed that Townfhend {thould be provided in another 
place. This arrangement was firll fuggefted on the 13th of Auguit, yet, on 
the 31t of the fame month, Bothmar expreffed his wifhes to Robethon, that 
itemight be given to Townfhend, although Sunderland had afked for it *. 
In fact, the king was at this period influenced by Bothmar, Bothmar was 
wholly governed by Townfhend, and the new adminiftration was principally 
fettled by him. Although Sunderland was received with fingular attention 
by the king on his arrival, yet it is remarkable, that his name docs not ap- 
pear among the lords juftices added in the lift communicated by Bothmar 


‘to the feven great officers of the realm. The afpiring Sunderland, under 


whom Townthend had hitherto aéted a fubordinate part, coukl not brook 
this preference; though he did not openly thew his difguft, yet he fcarcely 
took any adtive part in defending the moafures of government ; he who was 
before accuftomed to make a confpicuous figure in every debate, feems to 
have remained’ almoft uniformly filent ; and from the acceffion of George 
she Firft, till the beginning of 1717, his name feldom occurs in the jpro- 
ceedings of the houfe of lords, He had been nominated lord lieutenant of 
freland, which he confidered a {pecies of banifhment, and as a placefar below 
his expectations. Soon after the death of the marquis of Wharton, he was 
appointed privy feal. But his promotion to this high office did not remove 
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This fpirit of difcontent had.not been confined to Sunderland. Not- 
tingham, whofe Tory principles could never coale(ce.witha Whig adminiftra- 
tion, and whofe yehement interference in favour of the condemned rebel” 
lords, had given offence, was difmiffed from the prefidenthhip of the council. 
Somerfet was removed from his poft of mafter of the horic, on account of 
fome indifcreet expreffions on the arreft of his fon-in-law, Sir William Wynd- 
ham. 

The earl of Halifax had eftimated his fervices and talents at fo high a rate, 
that he expected to have been appointed lord high treafurer: created firft- 
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commiffioner, he was highly chagrined ; nor was his difguft removed by the Treaea, 


garter, the title of earl, and the transfer of the place of auditor of the ex- 
chequer to his nephew. Inflamed by difappointed ambition, he entered into 
cabals with the Tory leaders, for the removal of thofe with whom he had fo 
long cordially aéted ; but his death, on the roth of May 1715, put an end 
to his intgigues *. 

Marlborough alfo was among the diffatisfied. Soon after the death of queen 
Anne, Bothmar fays of him, “ He is not pleafed that he is not of the regency, 
and that there is any man but the king higher than him in this country + ;” 
and his difguft was not diminifhed after the king's arrival: For although he 
was appointed commander in chief, yet he did not enjoy the fmalleft fhare of 
power or confidence. George the Firft never forgot, that during the campaign 
of 1708, when he commanded the Imperialifts, Marlborough had contrived, 
that no troops or fupplies were fent to the Rhine, but that the whole force 
was deftined for the army in Flanders, by which arrangement he had been ob- 
Tiged to aét on the defenfive, and could not diftinguifh his command by any 
fuccefsful operation againft the enemy. In cosfequence of this difinclination, 
Marlborough, though commander in chief, could not obtain even a licute- 
nancy for a friend ; and he not unfrequently requefted Pulteney, who was fe- 
cretary at war, to folicit in his room, adding, “ but do not fay ii it, is for me, 
for.whatever J afk is fure to be denied,” 

To thefe difcontents Walpole alludes in a private letter to his brother 
Horace, on the removal of Nottingham }. “Idon’t well know what acépunt 
to give you of our fituation here. There are florms in the air, but I doubt fot, 
they will foon be blown over.” In this inftance, however, his predi¢tion ‘waiin not 
verified ; Sunderland increafed his party with a number of difaffected peyfons. 
He particularly gained among the Whigs, Carleton, Cadogan, Lechmere, and 
Hamden ; courted the Tories ; entered into cabals againft his colleagues ; and 
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was prepared to ufe all his efforts, and employ any opportunities which might 
offer, to prejudice the king againft them *; nor were fuch means and oppor- 
tunities wanting. 

One of the gieateft difficulties which Townfhend and Walpole had to en- 
counter, arofe from the management of the German junto, who principally 
governed the king. This junto, at his acceffion, and for fome time after, 
confifted of his two miftreffes, the duchefs of Kendal and the countefs of 
Darlington, and his German miniflers and favountes. 

Erengard Melefina, baronefS of Schulenburgh, and princefs of Eberftein, 
was the favourite miftrels of George the Firft, when electoral prince, and 
after his feparation from his wife, the unfortunate Sophia, princels of Zell, 
he is faid to have efpouled her with his left hand, a f{pecies of marriage 
not uncommon in Germany. She accompanied the king to England, and 
was, in 1716, created baronefs of Dundalk, countefs and marchionefs of 
Dungannon of the kingdom of Ireland; and, in 1718, made a peerefs of 
Great Britain, by the title of baronefs of Glaftonbury, countefs of Fever- 
fham, and duchefs ot Kendal +, by which title fhe is commonly known. 
Her influence over the king was fo confiderable, that the different parties 
in the cabinet, and the leaders in oppofition, paid the moft obfequious court, 
and even the emprefs of Germany maintained a private correfpondence with 
her, with a view to induce the king to renew the connection between England 
and the houfe of Auftria, This afcendancy is the more furprifing, when it 
is confidered that fhe did not poffefs much beauty of countenance, or ele- 
gance of perfon ; for the eleétrefs Sophia, pointing her out to Mrs. Howard, 
faid ¢, “ Do you fee that maukin? you would fcarcely believe that the has 
captivated my fon ;” and according to Sir Robert Walpole, (whofe opinion, 
however, as he did not readily {peak in apy foreign language, and the could 
not converfe in Enghth, muft be received with caution) her intellects were 
mean and contemptible. Money was with her the principal and prevailing 
confideration; and he was often heard to fay,,the was fo venal a creature, that 
the would have fold the king’s honour for a thilling advance to the beft bid- 

§. She affected great and conftant regularity i in her public devotions, 

tly attending feveral Lutheran chapels in the fameday. The minifter 

of the Lutheran church in the Savoy, refufed to admit her to the facrament ; 
put fhe was received at the church of the fame communion in the city j]. 
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His other miftrefs, whom he brought over with him to England, was 
Sophia Charlotte, of the houfe of Offien. She was filter of the celebrated 
countefs of Platen, miftrefS of the eleCtor Erneft Auguftus, and wife of baron 
Kilmanfeck, from whom fhe was feparated. On the death of her hufband, 
in 1721, fhe was created countefs of Leinfter in the kingdom of Ireland, ba- 
ronefs of Brentford, and countefs of Darlington *. She was a woman of great 
beauty, but“became extremely corpulent as fhe advanced in years. Her 
power over the king was not-equal to that of the duchefs of Kendal ; but 
although fhe was younger, and more accomplifhed than her rival, feveral 
perfons about the court, conceiving her influence to be greater than it really 
was, ineffectually endeavoured to rife by her means. Her character for ra- 
pacity was not inferior to that of the duchefs of Kendal. 

The Hanoverian minifters who had the principal influence over the king, 
were baron Bothmar, count Bern(dorf, and Robethon. Baron Bothmar had 
been the king’s principal agent in England during the latter years of queen 
Anne. By his advice George had almoft uniformly aéted ; and it was prin- 
cipally owing to his interpofition, that Townfhend was entrufted with the 
chief power, and became the head of the new adminiftration. Bothmar now 
conceived that his fervices could not be too ainply rewarded by the minifter 
to whofe elevation he had greatly contributed ; he took umbrage on finding 
that his recommendations were often rejected, and that fufficient refpect was 
not paid to his opinion. 

Count Bernfdorf, of an illuftrious family, folid talents, and confiderable 
experience, was the minifter whom George confulted in foreign affairs. 
On his arrival in England, he was anxious to increafe his confequence, and 
improve his fortune, But finding his views oppofed by Townfhend and: Wal- 
pole, he became difgufted, and joining with Bothmar and the miftreffes, was 
prepared to forward any attempt which might be made to drive them from 
the helm. 

The party was farther ftrengthened by the acceffion of Robethon, the king's 
French {ecretary. This man was of a French refugee family, and became 
Private fecretary to king William, from whofe fervice he entered into that of 
the houfe of Brunfwick. He foon became confidential fecretary, firft of the 
duke of Zell, and afterwards of George the Firft, when elector of Hanoyer, 
and was the perfon employed in carrying on the confidential correfpondence 


with England +. This private intercourfe gave him a confiderable afcendancy , 


over his mafter ; and ‘being a man of addrefs, great knowledge of mankind, 
and well acquainted with the leading members in both houses of parliament, 
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he was enabled to at a confpicuous part. His fituation with the king 
rendered him infolent and prefumptuous ; his neceffities were great, and his 
venality was fo notorious as to excite the difpleafure, and call forth the re- 
monftrances of Townfhend and Walpole ; confequently, he became their in- 
veterate enemy, zealoufly promoted the views of Sunderland, and attached 
himfelf to thofe who were labouring to obtain their difmiffion. 

To thefe perfons of oftenfible confequence, muft be added twoTurks, known 
by the names of Muftapha and Mahomet *. They had becn taken prifoners by 
the Imperalifts in Hungary, and had ferved the king when ele¢toral prince, 
who was wounded in that campaign, with fuch zeal and fidelity, that he took 
them to Hanover, brought them to England, and made them pages of the 
back-ftairs. Their influence over their mafter was fo great, that their names 
are mentioned in a difpatch of count Broglio to the king of France, as 
poffeffing a Jarge fhare of the king’s confidence. Thefe low foreigners ob- 
tained confiderable fums of money for recommendation to places. 

Thefe miftreffes, minifters, and favourites, coming trom a poor electorate, 
confidered England as a kind of land of promife, and at the fame time fo 
precarious a poffeffion, that they endeavoured to enrich themfelyes with alb 
poffible fpeed +. With this view they fold their influence over their mafter 
at a high price, and difpofed of all the places and honours which the king 
could confer, without the intervention of his Englith minifters. Their ve- 
nality arofe to fo great a height, as obliged Walpole to remonftrate againft 
them; but the king almoft fanétioned the wbufe, by replying with a {mile, 
“ Tfuppofe you are alfo paid for your recommendations }.” Private emolu- 
ments, and concealed advantages, did not however fatisfy their rapacioufnefs ; 
they began to aim at the honours of rank and pre-eminence. The ladies were 
defirous ef being made peereffes; Bothmar and Bernfiorf, afpired to a 
feat in the houfe of lords ; while Rabethon, affected to content himfelf with 
the title of baronet. To thefe pretenfions, which the conduct of William 
had fanctioned, the act of fettlement prefented an infuperable barrier, In- 
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tereft foon enabled them to difcover that the regulations, of that aét did not 
extend to Ireland ; the baronefs of Schulenberg was gratified with the title 
of duchefs of Munfter, and the Irifh eftablifhment loaded with penfions. 
But this advancemegt did not fatisfy that ambitious woman, who was lefs 
gmtified by this title, than irritated againft Townfhend and Walpole, for 
oppofing her demand of being created an Englith peerefs. The minifters 
and fecretary, animated with a fimilar rancour, behaved with great infolence 
towards the leaders of the cabinet, infomuch that Walpole once, in the pre- 
fence of the king, rebuked the prefumption of an impertinent affertion, by 
the ftern reproof, “ Mentiris impudentiffime*.”” In confequence of thefe 
repeated altereations, the Hanoverian crew endeavoured to counteract, by 
their intrigues, the influence of Townfhend and Walpole, and infufe into 
the king’s mind, fuch fufpicions and prejudices as, affifted by other intrigues, 
ended in the difmiffion of thofe able minifters. 

Thefe, and many other mifchiefs, which were the neceffary confequences of 
the introduction of a foreign family, cannot be concealed or controverted. 
Yet, while we relate and deplore them in their full Jatitude, let us not fo far 
forget the bleffings derived from the {ame fource, as to overlook our efcape 
from {till greater evils. This event, which was occafionally productive of 
great inconveniences, was the price paid for the prefervation of our religion 
and conftitution. The option was neceffarily made between Hanover and 
Rome; between civil and religious liberty, accompanied by temporary dif- 
advantages, or papal and defpotic tyranny, followed by fure and permanent 


degradation. 
* From Lord Orford. 
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Acquifition of Bremen and Verden.—Auliance with France. 
Acquifition ANOVER now became the centre of the moft important negotia- 
of pene tions. The two great objects of thefe negotiations were to complete 


the acquifition of Bremen and Verden, and to fecure tranquillity at home, 
by a ftriét union with France. 

At the peace of Weftphalia, the archbifhopric of Bremen, and bifhopric 
of Verden, were ceded to Sweden. But their commodious fituation, between 
the territories of the houfe of Brunfwick and the fea, rendered them a defir- 
able obje& of acquifition to the dukes of Zell and Brunfwick, and thofe 
princes had formed fevcral allempts to obtain poffeffion, but had always 
failed of fuccefs, At length George the Firft obtained what his anceftors 
could not accomplifh. Frederic the Fourth of Denmark, having, in 1712, 
conquered Holftein, Slefwic, Bremen, and Verden, and unable to retain them, 
or even to refift the arms of Sweden, on the return of Charles the Twelfth 
from Turkey, found it prudent to cede a part, that he might not be de- 
prived-of the whole. He accordingly cancluded a treaty, which though long 
fettled, was not ratified till the 17th of July, 1715, with George, as elector of 
Hanover ; by which it was agreed, that Bremen and Verden fhould be put 
into the poffeffion of the king of England, on the condition, of paying 
£- 150,000, and declaring war againft Sweden. In confequence of this treaty, 
George joined the coalition againft Sweden, and a Britith fleet was, in 1715, 
difpatched to the Baltic, with the pretence of protecting our trade againft the 
Swedith dépredations, but for the real purpofe of compelling Sweden to accept 
a {um of money as an equivalent for thofe dominions. 

The king of Sweden, provoked at the conduct of George the Firft, and 
well aware, that in the capacity of elector only, he would not have joined the 
confederacy againft him, diretted his efforts of vengeance againft the Eng- 
lith ; his minifters at London, and at the Hague, caballed with the difaffeét- 
ed in England, and preparations were making to invade Great Britain, with 
a confiderable army, in favour of the dethroned family. 

The Pretender did not fail taking advantage of this tranfa¢tion, to ren- 
der the new * king odious to his Englifh fubjeéts ; and he artfully obferved, 
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in his new manifefto, “ Whilft the principal powers engaged in the late wars Chapter 14. 


enjoy the bleffings of peace, and are attentive to,difcharge their debts, and 
eafe their people, Great Britain, in the midft of peace, feels all the load of a 
war, new debts are contracted, new armies are raifed at home, Dutch forces 
are brought into thefe kingdoms ; and 4y raking pofléffon of the Duchy of Bre- 
men, in violation of the public faith, a door is opened by the ufurper to let in 
an inundation of foreigners from abroad, and to reduce thefe nations to a 
ftate of dependence on one of the moft inconfiderable provinces of the em- 
pire.” 

The advocates for Townfhend and Walpole, have afferted that they uni- 
formly counteracted the acquifition of Bremen and Verden, and that their 
oppofition to that favourite object of Hanoverian politics, was the principal 
caufe of their fubfequent difgrace. But whatever blame or merit refults 
from that meafure, attaches to them ; for I difcover among the papers com~- 
mitted to my infpection, unequivocal proofs, that they approved, im the 
ftrongefl manner, the propofed acquifition. Slingelandt, afterwards pen- 
fionary of Holland, and the confidential friend of lord: Townfhend, had 
declared, in a letter dated March 1oth, 1717, “ As much as the crown of 
Great Britain is fuperior to the electoral cap, fo much is the king interefted 
to factifice Bremen and Verden for a peace, rather than continue any longer 
ina war.” But Townfhend was fo far from approving the facrifice, that he 
obferved in anfwer ; “ I am of opinion, that every attempt fhould be made 
to induce the king of Sweden to make peace, without depriving him of any 
of his dominions fituated out of the empire, for in regard to his German 
provinces, I mutt tell you frankly, without any partiality to the pretenfions 
of the king, but fimply with a view to the interefts of Great Britain and 
Holland, that we muft not fuffer Sweden to retain any longer thole gates 
of the empire, which, fince the peace of Weftphalis, the has never made ufe 
of but for the purpofe of introducing confufron and diforder, or of turning 
Germany from the purfuit of its true interelts egainft France.” And in 
another part of the fame letter, he adds, “ I lay it down as s principle, that 


for the advantage and tranquillity of Europe, the king of Sweden to 
be deprived of thofe provinces which have fupplied him with the means of 
doing-fo much mifchief.*" 


Horace Walpole, in his pamphlet, The Intereft of Great Britain fteadily 
purfued,”” has amply expatiated on this fubject, and explained the motives 
which induced his brother to favour this purchafe, “ Tt is the intetelt of thin 
country,” he ébferves, “ that thofe two provinces, which command the na- 
vigation of the Elbe and Weer, the only inlets from the Britith feas into Ger- 
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Period 11. many, and which, in cafe of any difturbance in the North, are moft capable 
1714101720. of protecting or interrupting the Britith trade to Hamburgh, fhould rather 
“—~— be annexed to the king’s electoral dominions, than remain in the hands of 

Denmark, who has frequently formed pretenfions on that city ; or of Sweden, 
who"has molefted our commerce in the Baltic.” 
‘Treaty with The next great object which the Britifh cabinet had in view, was to fecure 
Tae the tranquillity of Great Britain, by forming fuch alliances with the European 
powers, as would counteract the intrigues of the Pretender abroad, deprive 
hith of foreign affiftance, and awe his followers into fubmiffion. 

Townfhend and Walpole were well aware, that the danger of invafions 
and interior troubles, did not fo much proceed from the efforts of the dif- 
affected at home, as from the hopes of affiftance from France. If the pro- 
f{peét of French interpofition could be removed, or the effect counteracted, 
tranquillity would be the neceflary and unavoidable confequence, To attain 
that great end, only two methods could be adopted; the ane to form fo 
intimate a connection with the emperor and Holland, as to fet France at 
defiance ; and the other to fecuré the friendfhip of France, and to employ 
the public and private efforts of that power, which had hitherto either openly 
or covertly promoted the reftoration of the dethroncd family, and encou- 
waged the efforts of the Jacobites in Great Britain, againft that very family , 
ad in fuppert of the Proteftant fucceffion. 

-No charge was ever more frequently or more violently urged againft the 
priaciples of the adminiftration, which Walpole either dircAled, or in which 
he /co-operated before he acquired the power and influence of prime mini- 
fterythan that of deferting the houfe of Auftria, our natural ally, and of 
joining with France, our inveterate enemy, I fhall therefore lay before the 
reader the motivesiwhich induced the two brother minifters to prefer, at this 
particular juncture, the copmection with France to the union with the Houfe of 
Autftria, To Townthend and Walpole is undoubtedly due the credit or reproach 
of having firft formed the,project of that alliance, and of having carried that 
fcheme int@exegution, in oppofition td the opinion of Sundefland and Stan- 
hopey aad in direct cgntradiction to the firft views of the Hanoverian mi- 
nifters. 

Death of The death of Louis the Fourteenth, on the 1ft of September 171, had 
Louis the given a new afpect to the affairs of France and of Europe, and haftened the 
Vewewenth, — final conclufion of thofe complicated negotiations which the treaty af Utrecht 
had entailed upon a Britith adminifitition, Although, during the latter 
days of that bigotted and ambitious monarch, the bleffings of peace were 
the conftant theme ¢f his converfation, a paflion for glory, and the frenzy of 
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war, flill lurked in his heart. His cabals with the mal-contents in England, 
his connivance at the intrigues of Ormond and Bolingbroke at Paris, the 
permiffion of providing arms and ammunition, and the preparations making at 
Dunkirk for an attack upon England, were too manifeft to efcape obfervatiun, 
Under thefe circumftances, the carl of Stair, who had fuperfeded Prior in 
his embafly at Paris, made fecret overtures to the duke of Orleans, who was 
apprehenfive left the king of Spain fhould wreft the regericy out of his 
lands 5 and at a meeting with the abbe du Bois, the confidential agent * of the 
duke of Orleans, promifed him the affiftance of England to fecure the re- 
gency to the duke on the death of Louis the Fourteenth, and his fucceffion 
to the crown of France, fhould the dauphin, afterwards Louis the Fifteenth, 
die without iffue. Stair reiterated thefe affurances in a perfonal interview 
with the duke; who folemnly pledged him(elf not to affifl the Pretender, 
and to demolith the fluices at Mardyke, The fame offers were renewed, in a 
Aiill ftronger manner, on the death of the king of France. Hints were at the 
fume time thrown out, that the true way to eftablifh a perfect underftand- 
ing between the two countries, would’be to fend the Pretender out of Lor- 
rainc, and his two adherents, Ormond and Bolingbroke, out of France. But 
the duke of Orleans had no fooner fucceeded in annulling the teftament of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and fecured to himfelf the regency without reftric- 
tions, than he ceafed to exprefs himfelf fo warm a friend to George the Firft ; 
but while he gave affurances that he would demolith Mardyke, anfwered 
nothing poficive with refpeét to the Pretender, Ormond, and Bolingbroke, 
and {ecretly affifted, or at leaft connived at, the invafion of Great Britain. 
When thefe attempts of the Pretender had failed of iuccefs, and the ftand- 
ard of rebellion was overthrown, the regent found it his intereft + to court 
the friendfhip of England, whofe affiftance might be neceffary in fecuring to 
him the crown of France in cafe of the death of Louis the Fifteenth, who 
was a weak and fickly boy. It was generally fufpected that Philip the 
Fifth would not think himfelf bound by his renunciation of the crown of 
France ; and as Spain, under the adminiftration of cardina) Alberoni, was be- 
ginning to awake from her Icthargy, and to make vaft preparations both 
by land and fea, du Bois fuggefled that the fole purpole of thefe exertions 
was to affert the rights of Philip to the crown of France. The regent ac- 


* Hardwicke State Papers, vol 2. de St, George du Pretendant. Il y a deux 
+ The fudden change of behaviour of the yours qu’il etoit le roy d’Angleterre par tout, 
regent and his court, occafioned by the fup- et tout le monde avoit levé le mafyue. Il n'y 
preffion of the rebellion, appears in lord Star’s avoit plas wn feul Fraugois, quafi perfonue de 
Journal, “A Ja cour on eft tout etonné; les 1a rour, qui mettout le pied chez moy.” 
pjus fages commencent & traiter le Chevalier Hardwicke’s State Papers, val. 2. p. $50. 
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cordingly renewed his overtures; but the king, incenfed at his former equi- 
vocal condudt, would not cordially hften to his offers, and opened a ne- 
gotiation with the court of Vienna and the States General for a {eparate de- 
fenfive alliance. In confequence of thefe refolutions, the ancient alliance 
with the United Provinces was renewed at Weftminfter on the 16th of Fe- 
braary, and a new defenfive treaty with the Emperor on the 25th of May; 
and the Britith cabmet informed the regent, that the departure of the Pre- 
tender to the other fide of the Alps, was an indifpentable preliminary. In 
vain France attempted to prevent the union of the three powers, by offering 
to conclude a defenfive alliance with Great Britain and the United Provinces, 
and in cate of a war with the Emperor, to obferve a neutrality in-the Low 
Countries. The infidioufnefs of this propofal, did not efcape the obferva- 
tion of Townfhend, who, in a letter to Horace Walpole, reprobated it as 
chimerical and full of delufion *; and expreffed a determination to form 
fuch alliances with the Emperor and the States General, as would let the 
French fee, that if they had a mind to fall out with one of them, they would 
certainly bring the reft into the quarrel. 

Thete vigorous meafures alarmed the regent; and induced him now to court, 
with zeal and fincerity, the friendfhip of England. Stair availed himfelf of 
thefe favourable fentiments, to promote the fuccefs of the negotiation. But 
his addrefs, and the influence which he had gained over the regent, gave 
‘umbrage to Torcy, d’Huxelles, and the French minifters who were averfe to 
the treaty ; and they had intereft fufficient to have the negotiation transferred 


* Letter from Townfhend to Horace Wal- 
pole, 27th December 1715. Walpole Papers. 
“ This morning the three mails, which 
came in from Holland, brought me your letters 
of the a7th and 3rft N.S. which | have read 
to his mayefty, who was glad to fee that the 
French ambaflador was difappointed in bis 
hopes of the great effeas his propofal of nen- 
ity forzhe Auftrian Low Countries, in cafe 

of a war, would have in Holland, {Indeed the 
Brojelt feems fo chimerical, and is fo full of 
Tisfion, that it was fit to be ferioufly 
offered by one, or received by the other. And 
none but France, who is ufed to contrive fuch 
amufing {chemes, could pretend to fe to 
Ripulate with a thitd power, a neutrality tor 
dhe dominions belonging to another, who may 
Ret confent to it. For what could fuch a 
‘convention between the Dutch and the French 
fignify, if the emperor, who is matter of the 


4 


country, Should not think it for his intereft to 
mind xt? Methinks we are giving opportunities 
to France to play ever the iame game they did 
after the peace of Ryfwick, when the ternible 
apprehenfions of a new war, made us and the 

utch run snto the meafures of the Partition 
Treaty, which was beleved might be a won- 
degful prefervative againft a war, but in effect, 
proved the fource, and the chief occafion of it, 
‘We here, the States may be fure, fhall not be 
fond to engage in a new war, who feel the ef~ 
feéts of one at prefent in our bowels; Jet us, 
therefore, keep to our old maxims, and unite 
ftrongly together. ‘The way to avoid a wer, 
is not to be much afraid of one, and to form 
fuch an union among the allies, as to let the 
French fee, that if they have « mind to fall out 
with one of us, they will certainly bring all the 
reft into the quar.” 


to 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


to the Hague, under the direction of Chateauneuf, the French ambaffador, 
who was hoftile to the whole tranfaction. 

Horace Walpole, as minifter from England, conduéted the bufinefs with 
great ability. He counteracted the inthigues of Chatcauncuf, and threw a 
momentary fpirit into the weak and wavering counfels of the Dutch repub- 
lic, He faw and appreciated the advantages which would refult from an 
alliance with France, in infuring domeflic fecurity and foreign tranquillity, 
He was apprehenfive left the infidious conduét of the regent might fo far 
excite a juft, though imprudent indignation in the king and miniftry, as to 
induce them to rejeét all overtures of accommodation with France, and 
laboured inceffantly to avert what he juftly confidered fo great an evil *, 

Ina conference with penfionary Heinfius, of which Horace Walpole gives 
an account in a private letter to Lord Townfhend, he details, ina few words, 
the advantages which would refult to the king and nation, from an alliance 


with France +. 


* If T may venture to give your lordthip 
my own fentiments upon this matter, it is 
very naturall to think that France has two 
views in her prefent conduct ; 1°, if the regent 
fhould propote to enter into new engagements 
with his majefty, and the States, and they 
fhould accept of his propofall, and make a 
treaty with him, he may defign by that means 
to anufe and difarny them, and thereby have 
a better opportunity to attack either; or 2%, if 
the regent’s offers of this nature fllould be re- 
jected, he may hope to take an advantage of fuch 
a refufall, and to infinuate, both in England 
and Holland, that his majefty has a defign to 
keep his forces on foot; and to quarrell with 
France; by not forgetting what is paft, nor 
being willing to come to a better underftand- 
ing with the regent; and if fuch a notion 
fhould once take place, it would have a very 
ill effeét in both countrys; but to dian int 
France in thefe two views, may it not be ad- 
vifeable not to talk direétly againft an alliance 
with France, to prevent further mifchiefs, at 
leaft no further ‘han to fhow huw neceffary it 
is, after the regent’s late conduét, to conclude 
the defenfive treaty with the Emperour, pre- 
feralile to any other whatfoever, fince it can- 
not be expected that his majefty fhould feek 
the friendfhip and confidence of France, after 
the ufage he has received from her; and if the 
regent fhould make any propdiition for an al- 
liance with his majefty, and the States, it may 
‘or fo far received as to have it leifurely confi- 


dered, and his majefty has reafon and right 
enough to infilt upon fome certail icles to 
be made part of that treaty, which, if accepted 
and executed, may putt us out of all apprehen- 
fious of the Pretender ; and if rejeéted, will ex- 
pofe the regent’s ill defigns to all the world, 
In the mean time, | fuppofr, that the defenfive 
alliance with the Enyperour fhould be pro- 
moted as much as poffible, and a force by fea 
and land, fufficient for our fecurity, be kept 
up. For as of one fide we mutt take care of 
not being duped by I rance, we auf on the 
other avoyd being thopyht defirous of a quar- 
tell, and irreconcileable, even for our own fe- 
curity, and the prefervation of the peace.”” 

+ “ The prefent fituation of affiirs in Eng- 
land can by no means be agrecabk to him. 
On one hand, it can’t be fafe or prudent for 
his niajef-y ‘o break his troops and difain him= 
felf, untill he has reafon to believe, that France 
has abandoned the caute of the Pretender; on 
the other “de the people of England may grow 
uneufy at the burthen and capente of a fland- 
ing army ; fo that it is certainly the intent both 
of his ‘majefty and his miniftry, to have a 
friendthip and confidence with France, that by 
having nothing to apprehend from thence, the 
goverument may return to its naturall confti- 
tution of guards and garrifons, and enjoying 
perfect eate and repofe; and I added, that it is 
evident, by his majelty’s whole condué, that 
he bas done all that is poffible for him to gain 
the regent's amity and good will.”” 


Nz Townthend 
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Townthend had previoufly adopted the fame fentiments; and it wus in 
agreat meafure owing to his fuggeftions, that the Britifh cabinet opened a 
negotiation for a defenfive alliance with France. But the deceitful behaviour 
of Chateaun uf, and the dilatory proceedings of the Dutch, enforced the ne- 
ceflity of more expeditious and decifive meafures. Lord Stair dexteroufly 
counte:acted the intrigues of the French minifters at Paris, by contriving to 
place the.negotiation in the hands of the abbe du Bois, who repaired to Ha- 
nover, where the bufinefs was carricd on by fecretary Stanhope under the 
immediate aufpices of the king. The negotiation was conduéted with fuch 
fecrecy and difpatch, that an interval of a few days only clapfed between the 
arsival of du Bois, and the adjuftment of the preliminaries *. 

After a few conferences, Du Bois agreed, in the name of the regent, to 
fend the Pretender beyond the Alps, and to demolifh the port of Mardyke +, 





.called by Lord Townthend, ina letter to Horace Walpole, “ that terrible 


“thorn in the fide of England,” on condition of confirming the article in 
the treaty of Utrecht, which guarantied the fucceffion of the crown of France 
to the houfe of Orleans, fhould Louis the Fifteenth die without iffue. 


® Correfpondence, Period 11. 

+ One of the articles in the treaty of 
Utrecht, exprefily ftipulated the demolition of 
Dunkirk, from which port the trade of Eng- 
iand and Holland had been incommoded during 
the late war. The king of France bad lite. 
rally fulfilled this article; but had, at the fame 
time, opened a new canal at Mardyke, which 
would have been equally prejudicial tor the 
trade of Great Britain. Prior, at that time em- 
baffacdor at Paris, was ordered to prefent a me- 
morial, “preffing the pertormance of the gth 
article of the treaty of Utrecht. The king of 
France declared in exprefs terms, that Mar- 
dyke was not Dunkirk, and that the treaty of 

recht did not deprive him of the natural 
right of a fovereign, to conftruét fuch works as 
he thould judge mott proper for the preferva- 
tion of his fubjeéts. The truth is, that the 
Englith plenipotentiaries had been extremely 
seaiaanty 40 Aipulting the demolition of 


Dunkirk, it could not be their intention that 


another and a better harbour flould be made 
on the fame coaft: Bur that ftipulation fhould 
have been inferted ; and it was nataral that 
all advantages fhould be taken by the French, 
on whom fuch articles were impofed ¢, and 
according to Lord Stair §, Prior, emmbaffador 
at Paris, feemed altogether unknowing as to 
the affair of Mardyke; to have had no in- 
ftru@ions while the canal was making; and 
to have concerned himfelf no futher about ir, 
fince he delivered the memorials, “The earl 
of Star profecuted the aflaw with greater zeal 
and vigour; it now became an obyect of im- 
portance, ard lord Townfliend obferves ta 
Horace Walpole, “ The article of Mardvke 
is in truth the chef and moft effential point for 
theéntereft of England, for which his majefty 
has occafion to detire this alliance,” 





4 Tindal, vol. 28. p 327. 331. 
§ Hardwicke’s State Papers, vol, 2. p23. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH: 


1716, 


Situation of Affairs at Home.—Condudt of the Prince of Wales—Precarious and 
perplexed Situation of Tornfhend aud Walpole—Departure of Sunderland — 
Caufes of the King's Difpleajure againft Townfhend and Walpole —Their Op- 
pofition to his continental Politics—Walpole's Refiflance to the Payment of the 
German Troops.—Intrigues and Arrogance of the Hanoverian Minifters— 
Sunderland arrives at Hanover.—Cabals with the German Funto—Gains 

. Stanhope —Prevails on the King to difmifs Townfkend, 


HILE Townfhend was thus faccefsfully employed in reftoring con- 

fequence and dignity to the Britifh negotiations abroad, and in {e- 
curing tranquillity at home; while Walpole was conducting the affairs of 
finance with wifdom and ability, and laying a plan to reduce the intereft of 
the national debt, an active cabal was undermining the favour of the brother 
minifters ; advantage was (aken of the king’s pronencfs to jealoufy ; every en- 
gine was employed againft them at Hanover ; and after a fhort, but manly 
ftruggle, Townfhend was difmiffed, and Walpole refigned his employment. 

This change in the adminiftration, was derived from the mifunderftand- 
ing between the king and the prince of Wales; the oppofition of the ca- 
binet to fome of the plans of continental politics propofed at Hanover ; 
the intrigues and arrogance of the Hanoverian junto; and the cabals of Sun- 
derland and Stanhope. 

On the king’s departure, the prince of Wales hgd affumed the internal 
adminiftration of affairs, and fuch part of foreign tranfaétions as could not 
be carried on at Hanover. The rebellion having been fuppreffed, and tran- 
quillity reftored, the people became gradually more and more fatisfied with 
the new government. The king's enemies imputed this fatisfaétion, which 
was the natural confequence of events, to the good conduct of the prince, 
and likewife affeéted to pread abroad, that many aéts of grace, the opening 
of the communication from Dover to Calais, and the difpenfing with paff- 
ports, were owing to the fame caufe. Reports of his affability and con- 
defcenfian to all perfons, without diftinction of parties, were circulated, with 
a. mifchievous intention to decry the coldnefs and referve of the king; and 

“his 
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lus partial acquaintance with the Englith tongue, was magnified, and repre- 
fented as a proof of his earneft defire to accommodate himfelf to the cuftoms 
of the nation. He increafed his popularity by a fhort progrefs into Kent, 
Suflex, and Hampthire, and addreffes were picparing in feveral places, ex- 
tolling Lis wifdom in the adminiftration of affairs, and the gracioufnefs of his 
manneis *. Thefe, and other circumftances, together with the extreme popu- 
laity} of the princefs of Wales, were not concealed from the king, and 
could not fail to augment the difguft he had already entertained againft his 
fon. The prince {till farther offended the king, by fhewing particular at- 
tention to the duke of Argyle; by his referye to the minifters in England, 
and by the court which he paid to the Tories. 

While the miniflers were thus expofed to the refentment of the prince, 
for their fuperior attachment to his father, rumours were circulated that 
their favour was declining with the king. In {eycral letters to Stanhope, 
Walpole bitterly complains of their irkfome fituation; and, in the extremity 
of his chagrin, compares himfelf and his colleagues, to galley flaves, chained 
tothe oar}. In this uneafy fituation, they judged it neceffary for the king's 
fervice, to remove the prejudices, and to acquire the confidence of the prince, 
which their prudence and addrefs had no fooner efficted, by deftroying the 
credit of Argyle, than they awakened the fufpicions of the king, who was 
feelingly alive to {entiments of jealoufy towards his fon. 

Another caufe of the king’s difpleafure was, the oppofition of the cabinet 
to the continental politics, and their unwillingnefs to plunge the country 
into a war with Ruffia. A difpute had arifen between the duke and nobles 
of Mecklenburgh, in which the duke was fupporied by Peter the Great ; the 
nobles by the Emperor, the king of Pruffia, and George the Firft, as elector 
of Hanover. George was influenced by Bernfdorf, who, being a noble of 
that duchy, was irritated againft the Czar. Though thefe potentates em- 
braced contrary fides, their views were the fame, the poffeffion of the duke’s 
territories. 

Thofe who jndiferinatnately cenfure the conduct of Walpole, have not 
fcrupled to affert, that he embarked in every fcheme of aggrandizement 
which intereft or ambition might fuggeft to the fovereign : on the contrary, 
in this affair, he and Townfhend difplayed that manly refiflance which does 
honour to their charaéter, and refutes fuch groundlefs accufation. In the 
courfe of this quarrel, Bernfdorf propofed to Stanhope the wild and dari 
project of feizing the thips, difarming the forces of the Czar, by means 


® Tindal, vol. 1 ¢ See Correfpondence, Period JI. 
t Political State of G ae en vol. 12. p. 140. 
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of the Danes, and arrefting and ‘detaining his perfon until his troops fhould 
evacuate Denmark and Germany. Townlhend reprobated, in the ftrongeft 
terms, this violent propofal ; reprefented that the profecution of the war in 
the north, would be the ruin of England, declared that patliament could not 
be induccd to fanétion fuch a profufion of the public money, for purpofes 
foreign to her real interefts ; recommended a peace with Sweden, and flrongly 
urged the neceffity of obtaining that bleffing by fome equivalent reftitutions. 
The freedom of remonftrance ufed on this occafion, incenfed the king, who 
declared that he confidered his cleareft interefts facrificed to the parfimony of 
the Englith miniftry, His refentment was {till farther inflamed againft Wal- 
pole, by his declaration of the impracticability of replacing the money ac- 
vanced for the pay of the troops of Munfter and Saxe-Gotha, till the receipt 
of the fums appropriated by parliament to that ufe. The anger of the king 
rofe fo high, that Walpole was reproached with having broken his promife ; 
the minifter vindicated himfelf with becoming fpirit, and declared, that though 
he could not venture to contradict the king's affertion, yet, that if he had 
ever made fuch a promife, it had efcaped his memory. 

The rapacity and ambition of the German favourites had received feveral 
checks from the fpirit and inflexibility of Townfhend and Walpole; they had 
hoped to appropriate to themfelves large fums from the grant of the French 
lands in the ifland of St. Chriftopher, ceded at the peace, and the duchefs 
of Munfter had engaged for a fum of money to procure a peerage for Sir 
Richard Child, a violent Tory, Both thefe meafures were counteratted, 
to the great mortification of the whole junto, The haughty and inter- 
efted miftrefs, accuftomed to domineer over the minifters of the electo- 
rate, could ill brook to be thwarted by the Engliffy cabinet. Robethon dif- 
played his refentment by the moft infolent dethands, and petulant reproofs *, 

When the earl of Sunderland arrived at Gohre, although he had already 
fecured the powerful aid of the Hanoverian junto, by the promife of obtaining 
a repeal of the difqualifying claufe in the a& of fettlement, yet his intrigues 
had no other chance of being attended with fuccefs, unlefs he could gain {e- 
cretary Stanhope, who owed his appointment folely to the influence of 
Townthend, and the friendfhip of the Walpoles, and poffeffed their implicit 
confidence. As Townfhend himfelf, on account of his wife’s pregnancy, 
declined going to Hanover, his colleague was to be entrufted with that im- 
portant fervice ; he was to keep the king fteady to his minifters in England, 
and to watch and baffle the intrigues which might be formed to remove 


© See Correfpondence, Period II, paffim. Political State of Great Britain, vol, 12. p. 477. 
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them. Stanhope appeared peculiarly qualified for this tafk. A long and in- 
timate connection with Walpole, had bound them in the ftricteft ties of 
friendfhip, and when Walpole recommended him to Townfhend, he an- 
fwered for his integrity, as for his own, -Stanhope himfelf had made no 
application for the office of fecretary. His frequent refidence in camps, and 
{kill in the profeffion of arms, rendered him, in his own opinion, more fit for 
a military than a civil {tation ; and when Walpole propofed it, he confidered 
the offer as a matter of raillery, and applicd his hand to his fword*. It 
was not till after much perfuafion, and the moft folemn affurances, that 
his compliance would materially contribute to the fecurity of the new ad- 
miniftration, that he was induced to accept the poft. 

One of the principal charges which Stanhope had received from his friends 
in England, was to be on his guard againft the intrigues of Sunderland ; who 
had, under pretence of ill health, obtained the king’s permiffion to go to Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle. Although, at the time of his departure, he had given the moft 
pofitive affurances of repentance and concern, for his late endeavours to re~ 
move his colleagues, and after the mofl folenin profeffions of friendfhip and 
union, had condefcended to afk their advice for the regulation of his conduét 
at Hanover, to which place he imtended to apply tor leaye to proceed, 
Townfliend and Walpole {ufpeéted hus fincerity ; they had experienced his 
abilities ; they knew his ambition, and they dreaded the afcendancy which 
he might obtain, through the channel of the Hanoverians, over the king, 
But they implicitly trufled i in the fagacity and integrity of Stanhope, either 
to prevent his appearance at Hanover, or, if he came, to counteract his views. 
Stanhope, however, did not follow their direétions, for when Sunderland de- 
manded accefs to the king, inftead of oppofing, he promoted the requett 
with all his influence +. 

The mode of correfpondence adopted, during his continuance at Hanover, 
fufficiently proved the unbounded confidence placed in Stanhope, Walpole 
wrote in his own hand, occafional letters of the moft private nature, in which he 
reprefented the internal ftate of affairs, the behaviour of the prince, the fen- 
timents of individuals, and the condu& of Bothmar and other perfons who 
were caballing againft them. In addition to this mode of communication,. 
Stephen Poyntz, the confidential fecretary of lord Townthend, was appointed 
a fupernumary clerk in the fecretary of ftate’s office. His principal employ- 
ment was to lay before Stanhope fuch occurrences and obfervations 4s Town- 
fhend and Methuen, who atted as fecretary of ftate during the abfence of 
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Stanhope, thought improper to be inferted in their public difpatches. He Chapter 15. 
was never to write but through the channel of a meffenger, and Stanhope 1716» 
was requefted to communicate thefe letters to the king, under the flrongeft 
injunctions of fecrecy, or to withold them at dilcretion. With the fame pre- 
cautions, and by the fame conveyance, Stanhope was to fend, under cover Lo 
Poyntz, fuch particulars as the king might judge improper and inconve- 
nient to be laid before the prince, or the cabinet council *. 

In this confidential correfpondence, Townfhend and Walpole ftated treely 
their objections to the continental politics, declared their diffatisfaction at 
the interference of the Hanoverians, and their contempt at their venal and 
interefted condud&t. They therefore put it in his power to betray their pri- 
vate fentiments, and to increafe the averfion of the Hanoverian junto. The 
feduétion therefore of Stanhope from his former friends, was a mafter-piece 
of art, as the defection of the perfon in whom they placed the moft implicit 
confidence, rendered. every attempt to baffle the efforts of Sunderland inef- 
fectual, becaufe the mine was not difcovered until it was {prung. 

At what precife period, or by what inducement Stanhope was gained by Sun- 
derland, cannot be pofitively afcertained ; but from the general difinterefted- 
nefs of his charater, I am led to conclude, that he did not lightly betray 
his friends, or yield to the fuggeftions of Sundgland from venal or ambi- 
tious motives. The private information I have received, and the letters which 
paffed between Stanhope and Walpole, feem to prove, that Sunderland had 
convinced him, that the Englith cabinet were fecretly Counteracting the con~ 
clufion of the alliance with France, that their oppofition to the northern 
tranfactions was a dereliction of the principles on which the revolution was 
founded ; and he was made to believe that his friend Walpole had broke his 
word with the king in the affair of the Munfter and Saxe-Gotha troops. 

This coolnefs of Stanhope towards the two minifters was ftill further aug~ 
mented by the tranfactions in Holland, and the conduct of Horace Wal- ° 
pole, whofe frank and open character {corned to difguife his fentiments, and 
refufed to follow orders which he confidered as repugnant to honour and 
plain dealing. He had cenfured the proceedings at Hanover, in regard to 
the politics of the north, in terms ftill ftronger than thole ufed by Town{- 
hend. He lamented.that the whole {yftem of affairs in Europe, fhould be 
entirely fubverted on account of Mecklenburgh. To Horace Walpole had 
been intrufted the fecret negotiation of the defenfive treaty with France, and 
while it was carrying on, the ftridteft fecrecy was enjoined. Afterwards it was 
thought prudent to remove the negotiation to Hanover, where, as has been 
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already obferved, it was conducted by fecretary Stanhope him(elf, and Du 
Bois, and the proceedings communicated to Horace Walpole. During its 
progrefs he had folemnly affured the penfionary and greffier, that no treaty 
would be concluded feparately from the Dutch ; but the urgency of affairs, 
and the king’s impatience to fettle the preliminaries before the regent of 
France could avail himf{clf of the diffenfions witl, Ruffia to fupport the Czar 
in the affar of Mecklenburgh, rendered it impolitic to wait for the dilatory 
proceedings of the Dutch republic, and full powers were therefore forwarded 
to him and lord Cadogan, as joint plenipotentiaries at the Hague, to fign the 
treaty with Du Bois, without farther delay. On the receipt of thefe orders, 
Horace Walpole earneftly exhorted Sunderland and Stanhope at the Hague, 
to intercede with the king to difpenfe with his figning the treaty, and re« 
quefted lord Townfhend to obtain permiffion of the prince of Wales for his 
return to England, under pretence of ill health. He declared, in the moft po- 
fitive and nneqnivacal manner, that no confideiation on earth fhould induce 
him to comply ; that he would relinquifh all prefent and future advantages, 
and lay his life at the king's feet, rather than be guilty of fo nefarious an 
action. Thefe repeated remonftrances had their effect, and permuffion was at 
Jength granted from Hanover, that he might Urpart, and leaye to Cadogan 
the fignature of the treatye 

Daring his tefidence at Gohre, Sunderland received many marks of favour, 
and by his confummate addrefs foon acquired the full confidence of the 
king. He found it no difficult matter to feleét, from the numerous tran 
aétions in which Townfhend had been employed, fome apparent inftances of 
tifrefpedt, or of negle€& in his department. But it is remarkable, that not- 
withftanding the known zeal of Townshend for the French treaty, that al- 
though he was the otiginal advifer and promoter of it, and had gradually 
furmounted the indifference of the king *, the oppofition of Sunderland, ‘the 
difapprobatton of Stanhope, and the objections of the Hanoverian minifters,. 
yet it was now alledged as a trime againft him, that he had purpofely delayed* 
its fignature, This extraordinary imputation was conveyed to him in letters 
from the king, Stanhope, and Sunderland. The letter from the king is miff- 
ing, but that of Sunderland + will give a ftriking proof of the influence he 
had already gained over his mafter, and the imperioufnefs of his character, 
when he delivered his cenfures in fo harfh and authoritative a manner to the 
prime minifter in England. 

While the anfwer to the charge was expected at Hanover, Sunderland. 
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verged another fubject of complaint, which made a ftill greater impreffion 
on the king, and contributed to the fuccefSful iffue of his intrigues. He 
availed himtfelf, with great addrefs, of the mifunderftanding with the prince 
of Wales. infinuated to the king, that Townfhend and Walpole were 
caballing with the duke of Argyle and the earl of Lay; that their repeated 
remonftrances to draw him from Hanover, were only fo many feints to cover 
their'own infidious defigns ; that their great obje¢t was to detain him abroad ; 
and by urging the neceffity of tranfaéting the public bufinef&, to induce him 
to inveft the prince of Wales with fuller powers, and enable him to open the 
parliament, and to obtain an increafed, permancnt, and independent intereft, 
The effeA of thefe reprefentations was aided by the anxious folicitude which 
the prince difcovered, on all occafions, to open the parliament in perfon, and 
by his imprudence in preffing Stanhope, by means of a letter from Townf- 
hend, to obtain a {peedy an{wer, announcing the king’s definitive refolu- 
tions*, , . 

When thefe infinuations, feconded by the Hanoverian miftreffes and mi- 
nifters, had made a deep impreffion, with a view to obtain a -fatisfactory 
proof of thefe intentions, Sunderland advifed the king to demand of the 
cabinet council, the heads of the bufinefs to be brought forward in the next 
feffion ; and to declare that he was defirous of pafling the winter at Han- 
over, if any expedient could be adopted for fummoning the parliament, and 
tranfacting affairs, This demand being forwarded to the minifter, the coun- 
cil inftantly deliberated on the meffage, and Townthend, anxious to gratify 
the inclination of the king, tranfmitted a favourable anfwer, by his confiden- 
tial friend and brother-in-law Horace Walpole, who had juft arrived from 
the Hague. He was fo anxious to convey this difpatch with all poffible 
fpced, that he quitted London on the 13th of November, the evening of its 
fignature, left the Hague on the 17th, and, travelling night and day, arrived 
at Gohre on the 22d. Hie flattered himfelf with a favourable reception, as 
the meffenger of good tidings, but found the flate of affiirs far different 
from that which his fanguine expectations had fuggefted. 

He found the king devoted to Sunderland, and exa{perated againft his 
brother and Townfhend, to whom the Ietters on the delay in figning the 
French treaty, expreflive of his high indignation, had jutt been forwarded. 
He found him ftill greatly diffatisfied with their oppotition to the plan of 
northern politics, and difgufted with the backwardnefs of Walpole to ad- 
vance the fubfidies for his troops of Saxe Gotha and Munfter, and fo ftrongly 
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- parliament in perfon, as to declare that no confideration fhould induce him 


to content to the grant of difcretionary powers for that purpofe. He found 
Stanhope difpleafed with the conduct of Townfhend, and convinced that his 
negotiations for the peace with France, and for the operations in the north, 
were counteracted by the Englith cabinet. 

The tianknefs and warmth of his temper, impelled him without difguife 
to {peak plain truths, and to expoftulate with a manly freedom and digni- 
fied {pirit which aflounded Sunderland, and di(concerted Stanhope. He 
reminded Stanhope in particular, that he owed his high fituation to Townf- 
hend and his brother; he remonftrated with him for haying concurred with 
their enemies, and afirmed that the fufpicions he had entertained againft 
Townfhend were totally groundlefs. He candidly avowed, that if blame 
was incurred by any delay of figning the treaty with France, that blame 
muft attach folely to him, whof delicacy prevented him from affixing his 
name to an att, after he had folemnly aflured the leading men in Holland, 
that England would not conclude a feparate treaty. He finally anfwered 
for the honour and friend{hip of the brother minifters in England. 

Stanhope, affected with thefe remonftrances, fo forcibly urged by his 
friend, acknowledged that he had been deceived by falfe fuggeftions ; fpoke 
ef Townshend and Walpole in terms of praife and affection ; expreffed a high 
fenfe of his obligatians to them; requefted that what was paft might be 
forgotten, and what was to come might be improved; and promifed in the 
moft folemn manner to ufe his influence with the king, which he reprefented 
as very confiderable, in favour of thofe who had committed to him his pre- 
fent truft. Horace Walpole was fully fatisfied with thefe declarations, 
Stanhope feemed to ag in conformity with his promifes, and to labour to 
efface the ill impreffions which the king had entertained of his minifters in 
England. Sunderland appeared confounded; the Hanoverians abafhed ; 
and the king inclined to recover his former fatisfaction and complacency. 

While thefe favourable {ymptoms of returning good will and harmony 
apparently prevailed, the anfwer of Townfhend to the charges of delaying 
the fignature to the French treaty, arrived at Gohre. To Sunderland’s info- 
lent reproofs he- did not condefcend to make any reply; to Stanhope he 
wrote only a few lines, teftifying his concern and indignation at being be- 
trayed by one in whom he placed the moft implicit confidence ; but his an- 
fwer to the king *, contained a full and dignified refutation of the malicious 
calumnies and mifreprefentations of his enemies ; and was written in a ftyle 
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and manner, expreffing without difguife the high opinion which he enter- 
tained of his own character. 

This manly and fpirited letter appeared to have its due effect. The king, 
convinced that he had haftily and unjuftly acculed lord Townfhend, can- 
didly acknowledged his miftake. Stanhope, highly affected with a letter from 
his friend Walpole, juftifying himfelf and Townfhend from the malicious 
imputations laid to their charge, renewed his proteftations of gratitude and 
devotion, and requefted the interference of Horace Walpole to bring abaut 
a thorough reconciliation, and to re-eftablifh the former harmony and good 
underftanding. The king commiffioned him to convey the ftrongeft at- 
furances of reftored confidence in his faithful counfellors in England ; and 
Horace Walpole quitted Gohre with a full conviction that all refentment 
had totally fubfided, and that Stanhope was fincere ; and he was as anxious 
to return to England with the good tidings, as he had been eager to repair 
to Hanover with the letter from the cabinet council. 

Hisjourney being fomewhat retarded by unforefeen accidents on the road, 
and by the difficulty of crofling Maefland Sluys, he did not arrive in Lon- 
don till the rvth of December. He inftantly executed his commiffion; de- 
livered to Townfhend and his brother Stanhope’s letter, containing the 
ftrongeft affurances of devotion and friendfhip; announced the king’s fa- 
vourable declarations ; reconciled all parties, and re-eftablifhed, as he thought, 
the moft perfect harmony and good underftanding in the cabiget. But he 
had {carcely effected this happy reconciliation, before difpatches were brought 
from Stanhope, announcing the king’s command to remove Townfhend’ from 
the office of fecretary of ftate, and to offer him the lord lieutenancy of Ire- 
land. As Brereton, who conveyed thefe difpatches without being apprifed of 
their contents, could not have quitted Gohre more than three days fubfe- 
quent to the departure of Horace Walpole, it was obvious that he had been 
duped and deceived, that the plan for the removal of Townthend had 
been then fettled ; and that the falemn promifes, made by Stanhope, were 
never intended to be fulfilled. A letter from Sunderland to one of his 
friends, of the fame date with thofe that’ brought the difmiffion of Townf- 
hend, fully proved the motives which had influenced the king to countenance 


this proceeding. It accifed Townthend, Walpole, and the chancellor, of * 


caballing with the prince of Wales and Argyle, and forming defigns again{t 
the king’s authority *, In faét, the letter from the cabinet council, which 
Horace Walpole had conveyed te Gohre, was the death warrant of Town{- 
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hend's. adminiftration. It contained many expreffions and opinions highly: 
unfavourable to the fentiments and inclinations of the king, and wholly op- 
pofite to the views of the Hanoverian junto. By the demand, that full and 
difcretionary powers fhould be fent to the prince of Wales, it confirmed the 
opinion fuggefted by lord Sunderland, that the object of the minifters in 
England, was to exalt the fon above the father, and to flew that the bufi- 
nets of patliament could be tranfaéted by the prince of Wales. It irritated 
the king to fuch a degree, that the immediate removal of the minifter would 
have been the inevitable confequence, had not the prefence of Horace Wal- 
pole, and his expoftulations with Stanhope, difconcerted, for a fhort time, 
the plans of Sunderland. But the favourable impreffions which his reprefen- 
tations and the manly reply of Townfhend had effeéted, were foon worn off 
by the fuggeftions of the Hanoverian junto; the king's jealoufy again re- 
turned with redoubled force, and Townfhend was difmiffed. 

Townthend reccived the uncxpuiled account of his difmiffion with no lef 
furprife than indignation, In his letter to the king, he announced his refo- 
lution to decline the offer of the Jord lieutenancy, with great dignity and fpirit. 

«* T haye received with deference, and with the utmoft fubmiflion, your ma- 
jefty’s commands, intimated by M. fecretary Methuen, depriving me of the 
office of fecretary of {tate. 1 mo humbly demand pérmiffien to remind your 
majefty of what I faid, when you did me the honour to confer on me that 
employment sgthat I fhould efteem myfelf happy, if I had as much capacity 
as zeal and affection for your majefty’s fervice, in which cafe J am fure that 
your mayefty would have every reafon to be {atisfied with my fervices, I 
can venture to affirm with truth, that the defire of teftifying my gratitude 
has been thegnly motive capable of hitherto fupporting me under the ra- 
tigues of my employment. Iam highly feafible of the honour which your 
mayefly conters on me, by condefcending to appoint me lord lieutenant of 
Ireland: But as my domeftic sffairs do not permit me to refide out of Eng- 
land, 1 fhould hold myfelf to be totally upworthy of the choice which your 
majefty has been pleafed to make, if I were capable of enjoyiag the large 
appointments aanexed to that hondurable office, without doing the duty of 
it. I truft that your majefty will grant me the permiffion to attend to the 
private affairs of my family, which ] have too much neglected, Yet I will 
venture to affure your majefty, that whatever may be my fituation, your ma- 
jefly will always find me a faithful and grateful fervant, anxious to promote, 
with all his power, your majefty’s fervice ;. paving the honour of being, with 

© Townfhend Papers—Sce the French letter, of which this is the original draught, in the 
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the mofl inviolable attachment, fire, your majefty’s moft humble, moft obe- 
dient, and moft faithful fubject and feryant.” 

In a fhort letter to Stanhope, Townfhend calmly reproached him for the 
duplicity of his conduét, and particularly dwelt on the violation of the pro- 
mites which he had made to Horace Walpole. But Stanhope had to en- 
counter the ftill feverer reproaches from his conficlential friend, Walpole. To 
him he opened himéelf in a private letter, which was delivered twenty-four. 
hours before that which announced the difmiffion of Townfhend. In this 
apology he was extremely anxious to juftify his conduét, and to attribute 
his acquiefcence to the pofitive commands of the king, who bitterly com- 
plained of the warmth and impracticability of Townthend’s temper and 
manner, and he imputed folely to his influence, that the difgrace of the mi- 
nifter was foftened by the offer of the Jord lieutenancy.. He took merit to 
himfelf for having removed the prejudices which the king had entertained 
againft Walpole, and earneftly exhorted him to employ his intereft with lord 
Townfhend to accept the profféred dignity, The reader will find, in the 
correfpondence, this fpecious justification of his conduct, and the reproachful 
anfwers of Walpole, who after complaining of the hardfhip with which Town{- 
hend was treated; obferved, that it was {till morewajuit to load him with 

, falfe imputations to juftify fuch ill treatment, and concluded with expreffing 
his refolution to act invariably with him. 
———_—_—_——_____. 
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Difcontents in England and Holland at the Difgrace of Townflend.—Suuder- 
land and Stanhope, and the Hanoverians, are alarmed —Apologize for their 
Conduét.—The King prevatls uponehim-to-accept the Lord Licutenaucy of Ire- 
tand.— Motives for his Condud.—Townfhind and Walpole coldly fupport Go- 
uernment.—Sunderland increafes his Party—Townfhend difmiffed from the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland.—Walpole propofes and carries his Scheme for re- 
ducing the IntereP of the National Debt——Refigns—Many of the leading 
Whigs follow his Example —Weaknefs of the new Adminiftration.. 


‘HE precipitate manner in which Townfhend was removed from the 
office of fecretary of ftate, was occafioned by a violent burft of refent- 

ment and jealoufy in the king. But as foon as the firft emotions of anger had 
fubfided, 
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fubfided, and the firft raptures of triumph among thofe who had obtained 
his difgrace had given way to fober and ferious reflection, the whole body 
began to be alarmed at the fatal confequences which feemed likely to enfue 
from thar event. 2 

Reports were tranfmitted from England, that thefe meafures had excited 
very {erious difcontents and miftrufts amongft the monied men in the city ; 
that the greater part of the Whigs wete highly exafperated ; that of the ca- 
binet council, Devonthire, Orford, Cowper, Walpole, and Methuen adhered 
inviolably to the fallen minifter, and that their feceffion might create a dan- 
gerous divifion, and diftraét the plans already concerted for the enfuing fef- 
fion. But above all confiderations they dreaded the oppofition of Walpole, 
who took a principal lead in the houfe of commons; and whofe ability 
for the affairs of finance was fo well underftood, as to render it difficult to 
fupply his place at the head of the treafury at this particular juncture, when 
he was forming  fcheme, which had been highly applauded by the king, for 
reducing the intereft of the national debt. 

Thefe apprehenfions were not confined to England, but extended to fo- 
reign parts, and particularly Holland. Many calumnious imputations having 
been infinuated by Sunderland and the Hanoverians, Townthend wrote a fall 
and {pirited juftification of his and Walpole’s conduct, and detailed the real 
motives which had occafioned their difgrace, in a letter* to his confidential 
friend, Slingelandt, afterwards penfionary of Holland; who ftrongly expreffed 
regret at his difmiffion, and concern at his refufal te accept the lord lieutenancy 
of Ireland. 

This letter had a very ftriking effect over his friends in Holland. Penfion- 
ary Heinfius, Fagel, Slingelandt, Duvenvoirde, and other leading men in 
that republic, exprefied the moft ferious concern at the fatal confequences 
which might refult to the united interefts of the two countries from this fatal 
divifion ; and reprobated a meafure, which, according to thew opinion, was 
calculated to make the crown totter on the head of the king, The opinion 
of thefe men, warmly attached to the Englith intereft, had great weight 
with George the Firft, during the fhort time which he paffed at the Hague, 
on his return to England. 

The terror of Sunderland and Stanhope on this occafion, is fully proved 
by the extraordinary attention they now paid to Townthend and Walpole. 
Sunderland apologized for having accufed them of caballing with the duke 
of Argyle; and acknowledged that the report had originated from a miffe- 
prefentation of Lord Cadogan, whofe hafty temper was well known. He ex- 
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prefied his regret and repentance for having written an infolent letter* to the Chaptr 16. 
earl of Orford, in which he had infulted the cabinét minifters who adhered 171641717. 
to Townfhend. Both he and Stanhope vied in making the moft artful cx- =o 
cufes for their paft conduct; declared that they did not in the fimalleft de- 
gree contribute to his difgrace, and threw the whole blame on the Hano- 
verians, They finally expatiated on the danger to the true Whig intereft, 
if Townfhend now deterted his tried friends. Stanhope wrote in the ftrongeft 
manner to Walpole, and ufed every argument to appeafe his refentment. 
He renewed his affeverations, that the removal of the minifter was the fole 
determination of his royal mafter, pronounced it an impoflible attempt to 
think of perfuading the king'to recall his commands ; expreffed his apprehen- 
fions of the dangerous confequences, if Walpole and the other leaders of the 
Whigs fhoyld deem it neceflary to refign ; and repeated his carneft entreaties to 
prevent things from being carried to {uch extremities as he dreaded to think of. 
He exhorted Methuen, who declared his refolution of aéting with Walpole, 
not to defert the good caufe; and throw the king into the hands of the 
Tories ; but folicited his humble interpofition with Townfhend and Wal- 
pole : “ They may poffibly,” he added, “ unking their mafter, or (what I 
do before God think very poflible) make him abdicate; but they will never 
force lim to make Townshend fecretary +.” On their arrival in England, 
they aéted in the fame abjeét manner, and continued to make the moft 
humble fubmifiion. A 
The king him(elf treated Townfhend with the moft flattering marks of Condué of 
dRinétion. Me apologized in perfon for the precipitation with which he ‘king. 
had deprived him of the feals, and acknowledged that he had been im- 173% 
pofed upon by falfe reports ; he fent Bern{dorf to reprefent the fatal effeéls 
which would be derived from his oppofition at this period. ‘Fhat artful 
minifter offered him, in his mafler’s name, a reftoration to his former favour, 
and every {atisfaétion which he could defire ; declared that the king having 
taken from him the {eals, could not immediately reftore them confiftently with 
his own honour ; promifed that no other changes fhould be made; intreated 
him to accept the proffered dignity. He aflured him that he might con- 
fider that office only as a temporary poft, and be permitted to refign it at’ 
pleafure, in exchange for any other he fhould prefer }. 
As it was impoffible, after the infolent letters of Sunderland, and the in- Townthend 
fidious conduct of Stanhope, that he could ever repofe any confidence in *¢crpts the 
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and a wifer part, had he declined accepting any office. Had he perfifted in 
his refufal of the lord licutenancy, had Walpole, Devonfhire, Orford, Cow- 
per, Methuen, and Pulteney, inftantly refigned on his difmiffion, the party 
of Sunderland was fo weak and infufficient, that he could not haye obtained a 
majority in parliament. But Townthend, mollified by the folicitations of the 
king, overcome by the importunities of his friends in [Yolland, and dreading 
the confequences of a difunion of the Whigs at this moment, when an in- 
vafion from Sweden was threatened, at length accepted the vice-royalty, 
and remaining in England, affifted at the deliberations of the cabinet. All the 
friends of Townfhend were fuflered to continue in their pices, Methuen, 
who had aéted as fecretary of ftate during the abfince of Stanhope, now fuc- 
ceeded to the fouthern department. Walpole remained at the head of the 
treafury : and the.great body of the Whigs flill appeared to act with union 
and cordiality. 

In confequence of this apparent amity, the oppofition in the commons 
was fo trifling, that the addrefs, thanking the king for laying before the 
houfe the paper proving the projeéled invafion from Sweden, pafled una- 
nimoufly * ; and when the cflimates relating to the land forces were prefented, 
the motion for putting off the confideration, was carried by a triumphant 
majority of 222 voices againfl 57 +4. 

But the good underftanding between the different members of adminiftra- 
tion, did not long continuc. It foon appeared, that the king's promifes of 
favour, made by Bernfdorf to Townfhend and Walpole, were not fulfilled 5 
and that the king placed his chief confidence in Sunderland and Stanhope. 
New divifions took place; Townfhend and Walpole continued to defend. 
the meafures of government, but their fapport was cold and formal, and fo 
different from their former zeal, as plainly fhewed extreme diffatisfaction, 
Sunderland had now confiderably incrcafed his party, and thought himfelf 
fufficiently ftrong to carry on the public bufinefs, and defy the oppofition, 
In this fituation, an open rupture in the cabinct was unavoidable, The 
firft public fymptoms of this difference appeared in the houfe of commons. 
On a motion that a fupply be granted to enable the king to concert fuch 
meafures with foreign princes and ftates, as may prevent any apprehenfions 
from the defigns of Sweden for the future: Walpole, who on all fuch occa~ 
fions ufed to give a great bias to the houle, maintained a profound filence, 
and the refolution was carried by a majority of only 4 voices }. 

As it was evident that this.mode of inimical proceeding originated from 
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the party of which Townfhend was leader, he received, on the fame evening, 
a letter from Stanhope, announcing his difmiffion. 

The king himfelf fo highly appreciated the fervices and talents of Wal- 
pole, that he dreaded his refignation, and was perfuaded to remove 
Townfhend, under the belief that he would ftill remain at the head of the 
treafury. When Walpole, therefore, on the following morning, requefted 
an audience, and gave up the feals, the king was extremely furprifed. He 
refufed to accept his refignation, expreffed a high fenfe of his fervices in the 
hindeft and ftrongeft terms ; declared that he had no thoughts of parting 
with fo faithful a counfellor; intreated him not to retire, and replaced us 
feals in his hat. To this Walpole replied, with no lefS concern than firm- 
nef, that however well inclined he might be to obey his majefly’s com- 
mands, yet it would be impoffible to ferve him faithfully with thofe mini 
ters to whom he had, lately given his favour, “ They will propole to me,” 
he faid, ** both as chancellor of the exchequer, and in parliament, {uch 
things, that if J agree to {upport them, my credit and reputation will be loft; 
and if I difapprove or oppofe them, I muft forfeit your majefty’s favour. 
For I, in my ftation, though not the author, muft be anfwerable to iny king 
and to my country for all the meafures which may be adopted by admuniftra- 
tion.” At the concluiion of thefe words, he again laid the feals upo. the 
table; the king returned them not Jeis than ten times, and when the mu~ 
nifter as often replaced them on the table, he gave up the flruggle, aad 
reluclantly accepted his refignation, expreffing great concern and much re- 
fentment at his determined perfeverance. At the conclufion of this affeét- 
ing fcene, Walpole came into the adjoining apartment, and thofe who were 
prefent, witnefled the anguith of his countenance, and obferved that his eyes 
were foffuled with tears. Thofe who immediately entered into the clofet, 
found the king no lefs diflurbed and agitated *. 

Thefé removals were foon followed by an almoft total change in the ad- 
miniftration. Devonfhire, Orford, Methuen, and Pulteney, refigned ; Stan- 
hope was appointed firft lord of the treafurr, and chancellor of the exche- 
quer; Sunderland and Addifon feeretaries of ftate ; the duke of Bolton 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, and the duke of Newcaitle lord chamberlain; the 
earl of Berkley firft lord of the admiralty, and the duke of Kingfton re- 
tained the office of privy feal, to which he had been nominated in the pre- 
ceding year, on the refignation of Sunderland, who was made treafurer of 
Ireland for life. 


© This interefting anecdote is taken from a letter of Horace Walpole to Etough, dated Wol- 
4erton, Odtober 12, 1751+ See Correfpandence, 
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Period II. 
1714 to 1720. 
= CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH: 
1717—1719. 
Walpole propofes his Plan for reducing the Intereft of the National Debt—His 

Refignation excites warm Debates.—Altercation with Stanhope.-—Remarks on 
the baneful Spirit of a /yematic Oppofition to all the Meajures of Goverumenr, 
—Walpole not exempted from that Cenjure—His uniform Oppofition, ad In- 
fluence in the Houfe of Commons. 

Walpole’s HE refignation of Walpole happened at a time when he was exerting 

eheToe der his abilities for finance, in the arrangement of a fcheme highly adyan- 

ravonal tageous to the country. When he was firft placed at the head of the trea- 


fury, the national debt amounted to 50 millions, and although the common 
intereft of money had been reduced in the late reign to 5 per cent. yet the 
intereft of fome of the debts were as high as 8, and none lower than 6; 
“fo that the average was 7 per cent. The difference between this rate of 
intereft, and that on private mortgages, prefented a rea? fund for leffening 
the public debt. 

This debt was confidered under two heads; redeemable, and irredeem- 
able. The redeemable, or fuch debts as had been provided for by parlia- 
ment with a redeemable intereft of fo much per cent. the public had a 
right and power to difcharge whenever they were able, cither by providing 
money for fuch proprictors as infifted upon money, or by offering new terms, 
in difcharge of all former conditions, which, if accepted by the pro- 
prietors, was to be deemed an actual Fedemption of the firft debt, as if it 
had been paid off in ready money. As for the irredeemfble debts, or long 
and fhort annuities, nothing could be effected without the abfolute confent of 
the proprietors. The only method, therefore, to treat with them, was to 
offer fuch conditions as they fhould deem advantageous *. 

Upon thefe principles Walpole gave the firft hint of this great fchemre, by 
propofing to borrow £. 600,000, bearing intereft only 4 per cent. and to ap- 
ply all favings, arifing from the intended redemptions, for the purpole of re- 

° 
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ducing and difcharging the national debt, which was the firft refolution ever 
taken in parliament in order to raife or eftablifh a genera/ finking fund *. 
When he brought his {cheme into the houle, the project appeared fo weil 
digefted and advantageous, that the oppofition whieh had been intended 
was converted into approbation, and every article was agreed to. 

Unfortunately for the completion of this great arrangement, the able pro- 
jeCtor was no longer in office. On bringing in the bill, Walpole gave a 
hint that he had refigned his fflaces, by faying, ‘* that he now prefented it 
as a country gentleman, but hoped that it would not fare the worfe for 
having two fathers, and that his fucceffor would take care to bring it to per- 
fe€tion +." The difficulties which -he had to encounter in this {cheme, 
will appear from the confideration, that no reduétion of intereft could be 
made without the confent of the public creditors themfelves. It was folcly 
by bis addrefs and management, that the companies of the Bank and 
South Sea agreed not only to reduce their own intereft, but to furnifh large 
fums for the difcharge of fuch other creditors as fhould refufe to comply 
with an equal reduétion; a ftriking proof of the general efteem ia which 
he was held by the proprietors of the national debts; of their regard for his 
judgment, and confidence in his equity. 

The refignation of Walpole caufed a great fenfation in the houfe of com- 
mons, where regret for the want of his talents for “finance, feemed to 
prevail, and he was as much inveighed againft for refigning, as, he was 
afterwards reviled for remaining in power. His withdrawing fiom goverh- 
ment at this crifis, was called a defection; a criminal confpiracy, with 
a view to embarrafs the king, and to force him to comply with his unwar- 
rantable demands. In anfwer to thefe accufations, Walpole juftly obferved, 
“« That perfons who had accepted places in the government, had often been 
reflected on for carrying on defigns, and acting contuary to the intereft 
of their country; but that he had neyer heard a man arraigned for laying 
down one of the mofl profitable places in the kingdom: that for his own 
part, if he would have complied with fome meafures, it had not been in the 
power of any of the prefent minifters to remove him; but that he bad rea- 
fons for refigning his employments, with which he had acquainted his ma- 
jefty, and might, perhaps, in a proper time, declare them to the houle. 
In the mean while, the tenour Of his conduét fhould fhew, that he never 
intended to make the king uneafy, or to embarrafS his affairs t."" 
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But a more ferious charge was Lrought again(ft him by Stanhope, who 
obferved, in the heat of debate, that “ he would endeavour to make up by 
application, honcfty, and difintereftednefs, what he wanted in abilities and 
experience, That he would content himfelf with the falary and lawful per- 
quifites of nis office ;and, though he had quitted a better place, he would not 
quaite- hunsfelf upon any body. That he had no brothers, nor other rela- 
tions to provide for; and that upon his firft entering into the treafury, he 
had made a ftanding order againft the late praGlice of granting reverfions of 
places.” Walpole, touched with thete infinudtions, complained in the firft 
place of breach cf friendfhip, and betraying private converfation. Hc then 
frankly owned, that while he was in employment, he had endeavoured to 
ferve his friends and relations; than which, in his opinion, nothing was 
more reafonable and juft. “ As to the granting of reverfions,” he added, 
* ] am willing to acquaint the houfe with the meaning of the charge which 
is now urged spainft me. I have no objections to the German minif- 
ters, whom the king brought with him from Hanover, and who, as far as 
J had obferved, had behaved themfelves like men of honour; but, there is 
a mean fellow *, of what nation J know not, who is eager to dipole of em- 
ployments. This man, having obtained the grant of a reverfion, which he 
defigned for his fon, I thought it too good for him, and therefore referved 
it for my own fon. On this difappointment, the foreigner was fo impertinent 
as to demand f. 2,500, under pretence that he had been offered that fum 
for the reverfion ; but J was wifer than to comply with his demands, And 
Iam bold to acknowledge, one of the chief reafons that made me icfign 
was, becaufe I could not connive at fome things that were carrying on ¢.” 

When Walpole afferted in the houfe, that he never intended to cmbarrafs 
the affairs of gévernment, he either was not fincere in his profeffions, or if he 
was, did not poflefS that patriotic and difinterefted firmnets which could 
refift the {pirit of party; for almoft from the moment of his refignation, to 
his return info office, we find him unifornr in his oppofition to all the mea- 
furcs of government. We fee him Jeagued with the Tories, and voting 
with Sir William Wyndham, Bromley, Shippen, and Snell ; and we obferve, 
not without regret at the inconfiftency of human nature, Shippen expref- 
fing his fatisfa&tion, that Walpole, when contending for the fervice of his 
country, was no more afraid than Limfelf of beiyg called a Jacobite by 
thofe who wanted other argument’ to fupport their debates [. We find him 
even oppofing the mutiny bill, that neceffary meafure for the regulation of 
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military difcipline, and in the heat of argument, making ufe of this me- 
morable expreffion, “ He that is for blood, flall have blood”: But 
though he {poke thus ftrenuoufly againft the bill, he voted for it, and 
fecured a large majority. Being reproached for this apparent inconfifl- 
ency, he juftified himfelf by declaring, that although in the debate he 
was of opinion that mutiny and defertion fhould be punifhed by the civil 
magiftrate, yet he was convinced that thofe crimes fhould be punifhed by 
the martia] law, rather than efcape with impunity *. We find him taking 
an attive part againft the repeal of the occafional and {chifm bills, not- 
withftanding his animated declaration, on a former occafion, that the {chifm 
bill had more the appearance of a decrec of Julian the apoflate, (han a law 
enatted by a proteftant parliament, fince it tended to raife as great a perfecu- 
tion againft our proteftant brethren, as either the primitive chrijlans cver 
fuffered from the heathen emperors, or the proteftants from popery and the 
inquifition -+. In fupport of the queftion for reducing the troops, he 
afforded a ftriking inftance of inconfiftency, by enlarging on the common 
topic of the danger of a ftanding army in a free nation, and by infifting that 
12,000 men were fully fufficient. Yet at this very period, a rebellious {pirit 
continued to fubfift in England, and prevailed {till more in Scotland. Al- 
though the king of Sweden's defign to fupport the Pretender had been dif- 
covered, yet he full perfiled in his refolution, and waited only for a fa- 
vourable opportunity of carrying his projet into execution. The qucen 


of Spain, and cardinal Alberoni, had revived war in the fouth of Europe, ° 


and were {urming vaft preparations ; and the reception and encouragements 
given to the adherents of the Pretender, were fure fymptoms, of their incli- 
nations in lis favour. Walpole was well aware of all thefe circumftances, 
and could not be ignorant that the redu¢tion of the army muft have been 
attended with fatal confequences, and therefore his fupport of this meafure 
could be dictated only by party refentment. 

We find him, who had fpoken with fuch heat and force of argument 
againft the makers of the peace of Utrecht, who had been the indefatigable 
chairman of the fecret committee, and had drawn up that able report, which 
brought fuch heavy accufations aguinit Oxford, now grown Janguid and 
Jukewarm in the proiecution, abtenting f himfelf from the committee fo often, 
that another chairman was chofén in his place, and ironically complimented 
by Shippen, that he who was the moft forward and active in the impeach- 
ment, had abated in his warmth fince he was out of place§. At length, by 
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his connivance, a feigned quarrel as to the mode of proceeding took place 
between the two houfes, ’and no profecutors appearing on the day fixed for 
the continuance of the trial, Oxford was unanimoufly acquitted. 

Walpole alfo, and the Whigs in oppofition, whom Shippen humoroufly 
called his sew allies, zealoufly fupported the inquiry into the conduct of lord 
Cadogan, for fraud in the charge of tranfporting the Dutch troops, at the 
time of the rebellion, to and from Great Britain, Walpole {poke in this 
debate near two hours, and in the courfe of his {peech, ftrained his voice 
fo high, and ufed fuch’ violent efforts, that the blood buift from his nofe, 
and he was obfiged to retire for fome time from the houfe *. In anfwer to 
his arguments, it was ably obferved by Lechmere, that the inquiry was fri- 
volous, the refult of party malice, and of the fame nature with thofe which 
had been inftituted againft Marlborough, Townfhend, and Walpole himtelf; 
and he juftly obferved, that thofe perfons who were now moft zealous about 
the inquiry, had heen filent about thefe pretended frauds while they were 
in place. But the advocates for the inquiry were fo powerful, that it was 
negatived only by a majority of 10 voices +. 

But whatever were the motives by which Walpole was guided, he confi- 
derably influenced the houfe of commons, during the whole time of his op- 
pofition. Three days after his refignation, Stanhope having moved for 
granting the fum of £.250,000 to enable the king to concert meafures 
againft Sweden ; and Pulteney, who had juft refigned his place of fecretary at 
war, having {poke with great vehemence againft a German miniftry, the 
motion was in great danger of being loft, till Walpole clofed the debate, by 
obferving, “ That having already fpoken in favour of the fupply, he fhould 
now vote for it; and the motion, in confequence of his interference, was carried 
without a divifion ¢. A few words in favour of Mr. Jackfon, who had offended 
the houfe by declaring that there were amongft them a fet of men who made 
it their ftudy and bufinefs to embarrafs the government, faved him from the 

‘ower. And when Shippen faid, “ the fpeech from the throne feemed 
rather calculated for the meridian of Germany, than of Great Britain,” and 
urged, as the only infelicity of his majefty’s reign, that he was unacquainted 
with our language and conftitution ; a few palliating expreffions from Wal- 
pole would have been attended with the fame effect, if the inflexible orator 
had not maintained what he had advanced, and by that obftinacy occafioned 
his own commitment §. Even in the article of fupplies, he occafionally 
prevailed againft the miniftry. In {peaking for the diminution of the army 
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<ftimates, his propofal, that £.650,000, inftead of £.681,618, fhould be 
Branted for defraying the charges of guards and garrifons * was adopted ; and 
in the fame feffion, when the miniftry demanded £.130,361, for the pay of 
reduced officers, and the Tories would only grant £.80,000, Walpole pro- 
Ppofed a medium of £.99,000; and his motion was carried without a divi- 
fion, 

A propofal from the South Sea company, for advancing £. 700,000, 
having been accepted by the houfe, fome of the members were for applying 
it towards the prefent and growing neceffities of the government, But ina 
grand committee of ways and means, Walpole, in favour of his finking 
fund, infifting that the public debts already incurred fhould be firft con- 
fidered, a refolution was taken, and a bill afterwards brought in, direting the 
application of this money, agreeably to his fentiments. “ It is indeed plain,” 
adds a virulent pamphleteer, who decried the adminiftration of Sir Robert 
Walpole, that “in all tranfaétions of money affairs, the houte relied more 
upon his judgment than on that of any other member +.” 

Thus it appears that Walpole, even when in oppofition, almoft ma- 
naged the houfe of commons; and being in oppofition he could not gain 
that afcendancy, by the means of corruption and influence, which were af- 
ferwarls {0 repeatedly urged againft him, and which the fame virulent au-” 
thor calls “ fome secret Macic of which he feemed to have been a perfett 
mafter.” Yn fact, the magic which he applied, was derived from profound 
knowledge of finance, great fkill in debate, in which perfpicuity and found 
fenfe were eminently confpicuous, unimpeached integrity of character, and the 
afliftance of party. 

Walpole was no lefs vehement in his oppofition to thofe meaftires of go- 
vernment which related to foreign affairs, and which, at this time, embraced 
3 very large field for approbation or cenfure. The fatal confequences of the 
peace of “Utrecht, placed England in a very delicate fituation between the 
oppofite pretenfions of Spain and Auftria. To fatisfy beth was impracti- 
cable; but the alliance with France, concerted by Walpole and Townthend, 
and the neceffity of oppofing the unjuft fchemes and dangerous intrigues of 
Cardinal Alberoni, compelled Great Britain to fide with the Emperor, Yet 
though it was generally known that Spain, i in concert with Sweden, medi- 
tated 2 deftent Qn our coafts, to overturn the eftablifhed B! ment, and 
fet the Pretendér on the throne ; though Philip the Fifth gra ed at the pol- 
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{.fion of Gibraltar and Minorca, and the fubverfion of the regent’s power 


3714t01720 in France; and the ambition of his confort, Elizabeth Farnefe, aimed at the 


acquifition of the Italian provinces for her fon; though a Spanifh fleet had 
been fent into the Mediterranean, and a Spanifh army had over-run the 
kingdom of Sardinia, and threatened the reduction of Sicily, no attempts 
fecm to have been wanting on the fide of England, to induce the king 
of Spain, by perfuafions, to adopt pacific meafures. Immediate prepa- 
rations were arranged with the Emperor, France, and the United Pro- 
vinces, and every proper meafure was concerted with thof powers to pre- 
vent hoftilities. Cadogan was fent to the Hague, Dubois came to London, 
and fettled with the miniftry, terms for an accommodation between the Em- 
peror and the king of Spain *. George the Firft even proceeded fo far as to 
propofe the ceffion of Gibraltar -f, on the confideration of an equivalent, and 
permitted the regent duke of Orleans to make the offer to the king of Spain, 
if he would ratify the terms fpecified in the treaty, called the quadruple 
alliance, paffud at London on the 2d of Augufl 1718, between the Emperor, 
England, and France, and afterwards acceded to by the United Provinces, 

By this alliance, the Emperor renounced all claims to the crown of Spain, 
confentcd, that Tufcany, Parma, and Placentia, as male fiefs of the empire, 
fhould defcend, in default of male heirs, to Dan Carlos, eldeft fon of Eliza- 
beth Farnefe, by Philip the Fifth. In return for thefe conceffions, the Em-” 
peror was to be gratified withsthe poffeffion of Sicily, in lieu of which terri- 
tery, Sardinia was to be allotted to Victor Amadeus. The terms to be im- 
poled on Philip were, the renunciation of all claims to the dominions of the 
Emperor, in Italy, and the Netherlands. Three months being allowed to 
Philip for the acceptance of thefe conditions, Stanhope himfelf employed this 
interval in conduéting the negotiation in perfon: he repaired to Paris, and 
after adjufting meafures with the regent proceeded to Madrid. In a confer- 
ence with Albcroni, he reprefented that a French army was preparing to in- 
vaile Spain, and that a Britifh fquadron, under the commapd of admiral 
Byng, was failing for the Mediterranean, with orders to attack and deftroy 
the Spanith ficet, if Sicily was not evacuated: he even gave a lift of the 
number and force of the Ships, to convince him of their eviderit fupe- 
tiority $. Thefe overtures were rejeGted with haughtinefs and even con- 
tempt. Stanhope’s immediate departure from Spain became the fignal 
for war; the French troops advanced, admiral Byng attacked, captured and 
Geftroyed the gteater part of the Spanifh fleet. The king of Spain, difap- 
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pojrited in his hopes of making an impreffion on England, by the death of 
Charles the Twelfth, and the defection of the Czar, was compelled to difmifs 
Alberoni, and to accede to the quadruple alliance. 

During the whole progrefs of thefe tranfactions, Walpole ftrenuoufly op- 
pofed the condugt of government. On the motion, made by Sir William 
Strickland, for an addre{s of thanks to the king for his unwearied endeayours 
to promote the welfare of his kingdoms, and to preferve the tranquillity of 
Europe, and to affure him that the houfe would make good fuch exceedings 
of men for the fea fervice, for the year 1718, as his mayefty fhould find ne- 
ceffary *, Walpole obferved, that, fuch an addrefs had all the air of a decla- 
ration of war againft Spain. In the following feffions, when fecretary Crages 
laid before the houfe, copies of fore of the treaties relating to the quadruple 
alliance, alluded to in the fpeech from the throne, Walpole no lefs warmly 
objected to the words in the motion for an addrefs, expreffing the entire fatis- 
faétion of the houfe in thofe meafures which the king had already taken ; he 
urged, “That it was againft the common rules of prudence, and the methods 
of proceeding in that houfe, to approve a thing before they knew what it 
was; that he was thoroughly convinced of, and as ready as any porfon in 
that affembly, to acknowledge his majefty’s great care for the general peace 
of Europe, and the intereft of Great Britain; but that to {anétion, in the 
manner propofed, the late meafures, could have no other view than to 
ferecn minifters, who were confcious ef having done fomething amits, and, 
who having begun a war againft Spain, would now make it the parliament's 
war: and concluded, by exprefling an entire diffatisfaélion at a con- 
dué contrary to the law of nations, and a breach of folemn treaties +.” 
When Craggs, in reply, gave an abftract of the articles of the quadruple 
alliance, Walpole, after reiterating his profefons of duty and affection to 
the king, diftinguifhed between him and his minifters, and expreffed his un- 
willingnefs to approve the meafures purfued, until the treaties on which thofe 
maafures were founded had been"{ully and maturely examined |. Craggs 
having prefented the tranflations of the remaining treaties, and the king 
having fent a meffage, that he had declared war againft Spain, Walpole 
combated the addrefs, and while his brother Horace made a long fpeech 
againft the quadruple alliance, and particularly argued that the grant of 
Sicily to the Emperor in exchange for Sardinia, was a breach of the. treaty 
of Utrecht, he himflf exclaimed againft the injuftice of attacking the 
Spanifh Acét befote the declaration of war §. But the anfwer giver to this vio- 
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lent declamation¢by the miniflerial advocates, was not unreafonable. They: 


and minifters was agreeable to the law of mations, and to the rules of equity. 
Was it juft to attack Sardinia, without any previous declaration of war, and 
while the Emperor was engaged: with the Turks ? Was it juft to invade Sicily, 
without the leaft provocation? And was it not juft in the king of England 
to vindicate the faith of treaties, and to protect the trade of his fubjects, 
which had been violently opprefled ? But though Walpole might im this, 
and other inftances, appear influenced by the fpirit of party, yet the ar- 
guments which he and his friends urged againft the articles of the qua- 
druple alliance, are proved by experience to. have been well founded ; for al- 
though the acceffion of Spain. feemed to complete the peace of Utrecht, fince 
the Emperor acknowledged Philip king of Spain, and Philip renounced al} 
claims to the Netherlands, the Milanefe, Naples, and Sicily, yet thole two 
Princes were too mucli irritated to enter cordially into this {cheme of paci- 
fication : both pasties had made ceffions without relinquifhing their refpec- 
tive pretenfions, and it will be difficult to decide, whether the Emperor or 
Philip were moft diffatisfied with the quadruple alliance, 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH: 
1718—1719. 


Origin and Progrefs of the Peerage Bill—Oppofition and Speech of Walpole-— 
Bill rejetted. 


N oppofition to the peerage bill, Walpole employed all his talents apd’ 

eloquence, and bore the moft confpicuous part in obtaining its defeat’ 
This bill was projected by Sunderland ; his views were, to reftrain the 
power of the prince of Wales, when he came to the throne, whom he had 
offended beyond all hopes of forgivenefs, and to extend and perpetuate his 
own influence, by the creation of many mew peers, The unfortunate mif- 
wnderftanding between the King and his fon, which had recently increafed to 
a very alarming degree, favoured'the fuccefs of his {cheme ; and the king, 
from a motive of mean jealoufy, was induced to give up this impgrtant and 
honourable branch of his royal prerogative, and to ftrip the crown of its 
brighteft 
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brighteft jewel. Sunderland had little difficulty in acquiring a Jarge majo- Chapter 18. 
Fity in the houfe of lords, in favour of a meafure which fo highly“increafed 1718t0 171 
their power; the whole body of the Scotch peers in the upper houfe wae “~~ 
gained by the promife of an hereditary feat, and many of the lords, who 

from form oppofed the bill, were fecretly not averfe to its paffing. ‘Being 

fecure of the lords, he relied for fuccefs in the houfe of commons, on the 

known abhorrence of the Whigs, who formed a large majority, to the crea- 

tion of the twelve peers, during the adminiftration of Oxford ; he had been 

witnefs to their repeated and vehement affeverations, that the crown ought 

in future to be deprived of a prerogative which by that aét had brought dif- 

honour on Great Britain, and endangered the liberties of Europe. Even'the 

Whigs in oppofition he thought could not venture to obftruét a bill of fuch 

a nature, without lofing the confidence of their party. Under thefe cir- 
cumftances, a bill to limit the number of peers was propofed» 

The king fent a meflage to the houfe, that, “ he had fo much at heart The king’) 
the {ettling the peerage of thewhole kingdom, on fuch a foundation as might “Mage. 
fecure the freedom and conftitution. of parliament in all future ages, that he ad; Marchy 
was willing his prerogative fhould not itand in the way of fo great and necef- 
fary a work *.” In confequence of this meflage, a bill was brought in “ to 
fettle and limit the peerage in fuch a manner, that the number of Englith 
peers fhould not be enlarged beyond fix of the prefent number, which, upon 
failure of iffue male, might be fupplied by new creations: that, inftead of the 
fixtcen cleAtive peers from Scotland, twenty-five fhould be made hereditary on 
the part of that kingdom; and that this number, upon failure of heirs male, 
fhould be fupplied from the other members of the Scotch peerage +5" after a 
ftrenuows oppofition from Cowper, and fome partial objections from Townf- 
bend and Nottingham, the bill was twice read, and the articles agreed to with- 
out divifien; but on the day appointed for a third reading, Stanhope ob- 
ferved, ‘* That the bill having madg a great noife, and raifed ftrange appre-- r4th. 
henfions ; and fince the defign of it had been fo mifreprefented, and fo mif-: Bill with- 
underftood, that it was like to mect with great oppofition in the other houfe, 2=”™ 
he thought it advifeable. to let that matter lic ftill till a more proper oppor- 
tunity $.” S 

"The tnpopalarty of the mesCure, and the ferment it bad. excited in the: te: wnpepue 
nation, were the motives which induced Sunderland to withdraw the motion larity. 
at the moment of certain fuccefs in the houfe of lords. In. vain the pen of 
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Addifon had been employed in defending the bill, in a paper called Tie 
Old Whig, again Stecle, who attacked it ina pamphlet intitled The Plebecan, 
and whote arguments had greater weight with the public. Walpole alfo pub- 
lithed a pamphlet on the fame fide of the quettion, The Thoughts of « Member 
of the lower Honfe, in relation to a Proje&t for refraining and limiting the Power 
of the Crown in the future Creationof Peers*.”” In this publication, he ex- 
plained the nature of the bill, and expofed the views of thofe who introduced 
at, with a perfpicuity of argument, and fimplicity-of flyle adapted to all ca- 
pacities, and calculated to make a general impreflion. 

‘The minifter, however, did not relinquifh his darling bill, During th- 
interval between the Prorogation and meeting of parliament, he exerted every 
effort to engage a majority in its favour. Bribes were profufely lavifhed, 
promifes and threats were alternately employed, in every fhape which his tin- 
guine and overhearing temper could fuggeft. He affucted to declare, that 1 
was the king’s defire, and not the act of the miniftry ; he did not attempt to 
conceal that it was levelled againft the future government of the prince of 
Wales, whom he reprefented as capable of doing mad thugs -- when he caine 
to the throne. He declared that the neceflary confequence of its, rejection 
would be the ruin of the Whigs, and the introduction of the Tories into the 
confidence and favour of the king; exprefted his furprife that any perfon who 
flyled himfelf a*Whig fhould oppofe it ; and exerted himiclf in the bufinets 
with fo much heat and violence, that in endeavouring to perluade Middle- 
ton, lord chancellor of Ireland, who refuled to fupport the meafure in the 
Britith houfe of commons, the blood gufhed from his nofe {. 4 

Vhele efforts were attended with fuch fuccefs, that at a meeting held by 
the leaders of the Whigs in oppofition, at Devonthire houfe, Walpole found 
the whole body lukewarm, irrefolute, or defponding: feveral of the poeis 
fecvetly favoured a bill which would increafe their importance ; others de- 
clared, that as Whigs, it would be a magnifeft inconfiftency to object to a 
meafure tending to prevent the repetition of an abufe of prerogative againft 
which they had repeatedly inveighed ; thofe who were fincercly averle to it, 
were unwilling to exert themfelves in hopele(s refiftance, and it was the pre- 
vailing opinion that the bill fhould be permitted to pafs without oppofition. 
Walpole alone diffented, and reprobated, in the ftrongeft terms, this refolu- 
tion-as daftardly and impolitic. He mmigttained that it was the only point 
on which they could harrafs admimiftration with any profpeét of fuccels ;: 


* Royaland Noble Authors, vel. 2.p.140-  $ See Lord Middleton’g Letters and Mi- 
4 Lord Middleton's converfation with Lord putes. Correfpondenee, Period IT. 
Sunderland, Correfpondlence, Period II. 
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that he would place-it in fuch a light as to excite indignation in every inde- 
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pendent commoner; that he faw a fpirit rifing againft it among the Whigs, 1718 to 171% 


and particularly among the country gentlemen, who were otherwilt not 
averfe to fupport government. He aid, that he had overheard a member of 
the houfe of commons, a country gentleman, who pofleffed an eftate of not 
more than {. 800 a year, declare to another with great warmth, that although 
he had no chance of being made a per hisnfelf, yet, lhe would never confent 
to the injuftice of giving «\perpetual exclufion to his family. He was con- 
vinced, he added, that thevgjgate fentiment would have a ftrong effect upon'the 
whole body of country gentletten; and cor: luced his animated remonftrances, 
by declaring, that if deferted by his party, he him/clf would fingly ftand 
forth and oppole it. This declaration, urged with uncommon vehemence, oc- 
cafioned much altercation, and many perfuafions were made to deter him from 
adopting a meafure which appeared chimerical and abfurd; but when they 
found that he perfifted, the whole party gradually came over to his opinion, 
and agreed that an oppofition fhould be made to it in the houfe of com- 
mons *. 

The bill was again introduced to the notice of parliament, at the open- 
ing of the feffion; by the following artful expreffions in the king's {pecch : 
“ Tf the neceffities of my government have fometimes engaged your duty 
“ and affection to intruft me with powers, of which you have always, with 
good reafon, been jeilous, the whole world muft acknowledge they have 
been fo ufed, as to yuftify the confidence you have repofed in me, And 
as I can truly affirm, that no prince was ever more zeafous to increafe In» 
own authority, than I am to perpetuate the liberty of my people, 1 hope 
you will think of all proper methods to eftablifh and tranfmit to your po- 
fterity, the freedom of our happy conftitution, and particularly to fecure 
that part, which is moft liable to abufe. I value myfelf upon being the 
firft, who hath given you an opportunity of doing it ; and I muft tecom- 
mend it to you, to compleat thofe meafures, which remained imperfect 
“ the laft feffion -.” 

‘This fpeech was made the 23d of November; onthe 25th, the duke of 
Buckingham brought the bill into the houte, where it was only appofed by 
Cowper. It was committed on the 26th, ingroffed on the 28th, paffed the 
goth, and fent down to the houfe of commons on the 1ft of December { 
At this period the bill had -undergone no alteration ftom that propofed in the 
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laft feflion ; but it was underftood, that in order to conciliate the com- 
mons, the king was willing to give up another branch of his prerogative, 
that of pardoning in cafes of impeachment, and the lords would wave their 
privilege of /caxdaliom magnatum *. 

This memorable bill was read a {econd time on the Sthof December, and 
a motion made for committing it, gave rife to a long and warm debate: it 
was principally fupported by Craggs, fecretary of ftate, Aiflabie, chancellor 
of the exchequer, Lechmere, attorney-general, and Hampden ; it was op- 
pofed by Sir Richard Steele, in a very maftenp.Speech, by Smith, Sir John 
Parkington, Methuen, and Walpole. ate’? 

On this occafion he forfook his ufual mode of debating, which was plain, 
and feldom decorated with metaphorical ornaments, and, with great ani- 
matiop, began his fpeech by introducing this claffical allufion : 


‘© Agaong the Romans, the temple of fame was placed behind the tem- / 


pte of virtue, to denote that there was no coming to the temple of fame, but 
through that of virtue. But if this bill is pafled into a law, one of the 
moft powerful incentives to virtue would be taken away, fince there would 
be no arriving at honour, but through the winding-fheet of an old decrepit 
Jord, or the grave of an extinct noble family: a policy wery different from 
that glorious and enlightened nation, who made it their pride to hold out 
tp the world illuftrious examples of merited elevation, 


* Patere honoris feirent ut cun&i viam. 


“Tt is very far &om my thoughts to depreciate the advantages, or detraét 
from the refpeé due to illuflrious birth; for though the philofopher may 
fay with the poct, 


Et genus et proavos, et gua non fecimis ipf, 
Vin ea nofira voco; 


yet the claim derived from that advantage, though fortuitous, is fo generally 
and fo juftly conceded, that every endeavour to fubvert the priaciple, would 
merit contempt and abhorrence. But though illufirious birth forms one 


* Words {poken in derogation of a peer,a many sacitat Matutes; as well on behalf of 
judge, or other great officer cs the be reaiot are the crown to inhi the punith went of Roe 
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undifputed title to pre-eminence, and fuperigr confideration, yet furely it Chapter 18. 
ought not to be the only one. The origin of high titles was derived from 1718tor719. 
the will of the fovereign to reward fignal fervicgs, or con{picuous ment, by “<A 
a recompenfe which, furviving to pofterity, fhould dilplay in all ages the 

virtues of the receiver, and the gratitude of the donor. Is merit then fo 

rarely difcernible, or is gratitude fo {mall a yirtue in our days, that the one 

muft be fuppofed. to be its own reward, and the other limited to a barren 

difplay of impotent good-will ? Had this bill originated with fome noble 

peer of diftinguithed anceftry, it would have excited lef furprife; a defire to 

exclude others from a participation of honours, is no novelty in perfons of 

that clas: Quod ex altorum meritis fibi arrogant, id mihi ex mets afcribi nolunt, 

“ But it is matter of jufl furprife, that a bill of this nature fhould either 
have been projected, or at leaft promoted by a gentleman * who was, not 
long ago, feated amongft us, and who, having got into the houfe of peers, is 
now defirous to fhut the door after him, 

‘ When great altcrations in the conftitulion are to be made, the experiment 
fhould be tried for a fhort time before the propofed change is finally carried 
into execution, left it fhould produce evil inftead of good ; but in this cafe, 
when the bill is once fanctioned by parliament, there can be no future hopes 
of redrefs, becaufe the upper houfe will always oppofe the repeal of an aét, 
which has fo confiderably increafed their power. The great unanimity with 
which this bill has paffed the lods, ought to infpire fome jealoufy in the 
commons ; for it muft be obvious, that whatever the lords gain, mufl be 
acquired at the lofs of the commons, and the diminution of the regal prero- 
gative; and that in all difputes between the lords and commons, when the 
houfe of lords is immutable, the commons muft, fooner or later, be obliged 
to recede. iy 

“ The view of the miniftry in framing this bill, is plainly nothing but to 
fecure their power in the houfe of lords, The principal argument on which 
the neceffity of it is founded, is drawn from the mifchief occafioned by the 
creation of twelve peers during the reign of quecu Anne, for the purpofe of 
carrying an infamous peace through the hou{e of Jords; that was only a. 
temporary meafure, whereas the mifchief to be occafioned by this bill, will 
be perpetual. It creates thirty-one peers by authority of parliament; fo 
extraordinary a ftep cannot be fuppofed to be taken without fome finifter 
defign in future. The miniftry want no additional ftrength in the houfe of 
jords, for conducting the common affajrs of government, as is fufficiently 
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proved by the unanimity with which they have carried through this bill, 
If, therefore, they think it neceflary to acquire additional ftrength, it muft 
be done with views and intentions more extravagant and hoftile to the con- 
ftitution, than any which have yet been attempted. The bill itfelf is of a m ft 
infidious and artful nature. The immediate creation of nine Scotch peers, 
and the refervation of fix Englith peers for a neceffary occafion, is of duuble 
ule; to be ready for the houfe of lords if wanted, and to engage three times 
the number in the houfe of commons by hope: and promifes. 

“ To fan¢tion this attempt, the king is induced to affect to wave fome 
part of his prerogative ; but this is merely an oftenfible renunciation, un- 
founded in fa¢t, or reafon. I am defirous to treat of all points relating to 
the private affairs of his mayefly, with the utmoft tendernefs and caution, 
but I fhould with to afk the houfe, and I think I can anticipate the anfwer ; 
Has any fuch queftion been upon the tapis, as no man would forgive the 
authors, that fhould put them under the neceffity of voting againft either 
fide * ? Arc there any misfortunes, which every honeft man fecretly laments 
and bewails, and would think the laft of mifchiefs, fhould they ever become 
the fubjedl of public and parliamentary converfations ? Cannot numbers that 
hear me teftify, from the folicitations and whifpers they have met with, 
that there are men ready and determined to attempt thefe things if they had 
a profpect of fuccefs? If they have thought, but 1 hope they are miftaken 
in their opinion of this houfe, that the chief obftacle would arife in the 
houfe of lords, where they have always been tender upon perfonal points, 
efpecially to any of their own body, does not this project enable them to 
carry any queftion through the houfe of lords ? Muft not the twenty-five 
Scots pecrs accept upon any terms, or be for ever excluded? Or will not 
twenty-five be found in all Scotland that will? How great will the tempta- 
tion be likewife to fix Englifh, to fill the prefent vacancies ? And fhall we 
then, with our eyes open, take this ftep, which I cannot but Jook upon as the 
beginning of woe and confufion ; and fall we, under thefe apprehenfions, 
break through the Union, and fhut up the door of honour? It certainly 
will have that effect; nay, the very argument advanced in its fupport, that 
it will add weight to the commons, by keeping the rich men there, admits 
that it will be an exelufion. 

* But we are told, that his majefty has voluntarily confented to this limi- 
tation of his prerogative. It may be true; but may not the king have been 
deceived ? Which ifit is ever to bé fuppofed, muft be admitted in this cafe, 


* He here probably alluded to the mifunderftanding between the king and prince of Wales. 
4 It 
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It is incontrovertible, that kings have been over-ruled by the importunity Chapter 18, 
of their minifters to remove, or to take into adminiftration, perfons who are 1718101719, 
difagreeable to them. The character of the king furnifhes us alfo a {trong —+~— 
proof that he has been deceived ; for although it is a fact, that in Hanover, 
where he poffefles abfolute power, he never tyrannifed over his fubjects, or 
defpotically exercifed his authority, yet, can one inflance be produced when 
he ever gave up a prerogative ? 

« Tf the conftitution is to be amended in the houfe of lords, the greateft 
abufes ought to be firft correéted. But what is the abufe, againft which this 
bill fo vehemently inveighs, and which it is intended to correct? The abufe 
of the prerogative in creating an occafional number of peers, is a prejudice 
only to the lords, it can rarely be a prejudice to the commons, but muft ge- 
nerally be exercifed in their favour ; and fhould it be argued, that in cafe of 
a difference between the two houfes, the king may exercife that branch of 
his prerogative, wich a view to force the commons to recede, we may reply, 
that upon a difference with the commons, the king pofleffes his negative, 
and the exercife of that negative would be lefs culpable than making peers 
to fcreen himfelf, 

“ But the ftrongeft argument again{t the bill is, that it will not only be a 
difcouragement to virtue and merit, but would endanger our excellent con- 
ftitution ; for as there is a due balance between the three branches of the le- 
giflature, it will deftroy that balance, and confequently fubvert the whole con- 
ftitution, by caufing one of the three powers, which are now dependent on 
each other, to preponderate in the fale, The crown is dependent upon the 
commons by the power of granting money ; the commons are dependent 
on the crown by the power of diffolution: The lords will now be made in- 
dependent of both. 

“ The fixteen elective Scotch peers, already admit themfelyes to be a 
dead court weight, yet the fame fixteen are now to be made hereditary, 
and nine added to their number, » Thefe twenty-five, under the influence of 
corrupt minifters, may find their account in betraying their truft; the ma- 
jority of the lords may alfo find their account in fupporting fuch minifters ; 
but the commons, and the commons only, muft fuffer for all, and be deprived 
of every advantage. If the propofed meafure deftroys two negatives in the 
crown, it gives a negative to thele twenty-five united, and confers a power, 
fuperior to that of the king himfelf, on the head of a clan, who will have the 
power of recommending many. The Scotch commoners can have no other 
view in fupporting this meafure, but the expected aggrandizement of their . 
own chiefs. It will diffolve the allegiance of the Scotch peers who are not 
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Fetiod II. among{t the twenty-five, and who can never hope for the benefit of an elec- 
3914101729. {jon to be peers of parliament, and almoft ena¢t obedience from the fovereign 
to the betrayers of the conftitution. 

“« The prefent view of the bill is dangerous ; the view to pofterity, perfonal 
and unpardonable ; it will make the lords mafters of the king, according to 
their own confeffion, when they admit, that a change of adminiftration ren- 
ders a new creation of peers neceffary ; for by precluding the king from 
raking peers in future, it at the fame tine precludes him from changing the 
prefent adminiftration, who will naturally fill the vacancies with their own 
ereatures ; and the new peers will adhere to the firft minifter, with the fame 
zeal and unanimity as thofe created by Oxford adhered to him, 

** If when the parliament was made feptennial, the power of diffolying it 
before the end of feven years had been wrefted from the crown, would not 
fuch an alteration have added immenfe authority to the commons ? and yet, 
the prerogative of the crown in diffolving puilaments, may be, and has been 
oftener abufed, than the power of creating peers. 

* But it may be obferved, that the king, for his own fake, will rarely ake 
a great number of peers, for they, being ufually created by the influence of 
the firft minifter, foon become, upon a change of adminiftratioa, a weight 
againft the crown ; and had queen Anne lived, the truth of this obfervation 
would have been verified in the cafe of moft of the twelve peers made by 
Oxford. Let me afk, however, is the abufe of any prerogative a fufficient 
veafon for totally annihilating that prerogative? Under that confideration, 
the power of diffolving parliaments ought to be taken away, becaufe that 
power has been more exercifed, and more abufed thanany of the other prero- 
gatives; yet in 1641, when the king had affented to a law that difabled him 
from proioguing or diflolving parliament, without the confent of both 
houtes, he was from that time under fubjeétion to the parliament, and from 
thence followed all the fubfequent mifchiefs, and his own dettruction. It 
may alfo be afked, Whether the prerogative of making peace and war has 
never been abufed? I might here call to your recalleétion the peace of 
Utrecht, and the prefent war with Spain. Yet who will prefume to advife 
that the power of making war and. peace, fhould be taken from the crown? 

“ How can the lords expect the commons to give their concurrence to a 
bill by which they and their pofterity are to be for ever excluded from the 
peerage ? How would they themfelves receive a pill which fhould prevent a 
baron from being made a vifcount, a vifcount an earl, an earl a marquis, and 
4 matquis a duke ? Would they confent to limit the number of any rank of 
peerage? Certainly none; unlefs, perhaps, the dukes. If the pretence for 
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this meafure is, that it will tend to fecure the freedom of parliament, J fay 
that there are many other fteps more important and lefs equivocal, fuclr 
as the di(continuance of bribes and penfions. 

“ That this bill will fecure the liberty of parliament, I totally deny ; it will (e- 
cure a great preponderance to the peers ; it will form them intoa compact im- 
penetrable phalanx, by giving them the power to exclude, in all cafes of extinc- 
tion and creation, all tuch perfons from their body, who may be obnoxious to 
them. In the inftances we have {een of their judginent in fome late cafes, 
fufficient marks of partiality may be found to put us on our guard againft 
committing to them the power they would derive from this bill, of judging 
the right of latent or dormant titles, when their verdiét would be of fuch 
immenfe importance, If gentlemen will not be convinced by argument, 
at leaft, let them not fhut their ears to the dreadful example of former 
times ; let them recollect that the overweening difpofition of the great barons,. 
to aggrandize their own dignity, oecafioned them to exclude the leffer barons, 
andl to that circumftance may be fairly attributed the fanguinary wars which 
fo long defolated the country *.”” 

The effect of this fpecch on the houfe, excecded the moft fanguine: ex- 
pectation; it fixed thofe who had before been wavering and irrefoJute, brought 
over many who had been tempted by the fpecioufhels of the meafure to fa- 
Your its introduction, and procured its rejection by a triumphant majority of 
269 againft 177. 

® The fubftance of this fpeech is colle&ted — pers.—See alfo, Onflow on Oppofition, Cor~ 
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PERIOD THE THIRD: 
From the South Sea Ad, to the Death of Groxer the Firft : 


1720—1727,. 





CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH: 
1720. 


Origin and Progrefs of the South Sea Company.—Their Project for liquidat- 
ing the Nutional Debt.—Ejpoufed by the Minifiry.—Oppofed by Walpole. 
—Accepted by Parliament—Walpole reconciles the King and the Prince of 
Wales.—Forms a Coalition with Sunderland —Townfhend appointed Prefident 
of the Council.— Walpole Paymafler of the Forces.—Retsres into the Country. 


HE éommencement of this period forms a memorable zra in the po- 

litical life of Sir Robert Walpole, and holds him forth as the reftorer 
of the national credit, which the fatal cffeéts of the South Sea {cheme had 
brought to the brink of deftruétion. 

The South Sea Company owed its origin to a chimerical project, formed 
by Harley in 1711, for the purpofe of reftoring the public credit, which had 
been greatly affetted by the difmiffion of the Whig miniftry, and of eftablifh- 
ing a fund for the difcharge of the navy and army debentures, and the other 
parts of the floating debt, which amounted to £. 9,471,325 5 and was after- 
wards increafed to £. 10,000,020. With a view to fettlea fund for paying 
the intereft of 6 per cent. on thefe arrears, which amounicd to the annual 
fum of £. 568,279, all the duties upon wines, vinegar, tobacco, India goods, 
wrought filks, whale fins, and a few other duties, were rendered permanent. 
In order to allure the creditors with the hopes of advantages trom a new 
commerce, the monopoly of a trade to the South Sca, or coaft of Spanith 
America, was granted to a company compofed of the feveral proprietors of 
this funded debt, which being incorporated by aét of parliament, took the ap- 
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pellation of the South Sea Company *. The great advantages to be derived 
from this commerce, bad been held forth and exaggerated from the time of 
our firtt voyages to Spanifh America, in the reign of Elizabeth, and had 
been {till farther increafed by the reports of the buccaneers. The confidei- 
able riches which France had brought from America, fince the eftablithment 
of Philip the Fifth on the throne of Spain, had contributed to raife the fan- 
guine expectations of the Britith merchants ; a rumour, induftrioufly circu- 
lated, that four ports on the coafts of Peru and Chilt, were to be ceded by 
Spain, inflamed the general ardour ; the profpeét of exchanging gold, filver, 
and rich drogs for the manufa¢tures of England, were plaufible allurements 
for an enterprifing and commercial nation; and the mines of Potofi and 
Mexico, were to diffufe their inexhauftible ftores through the medium of the 
new company. 

The famous aét of parliament, which incorporated the fub{cribers of the 
debts, under the name of the governor and company of merchants of Great 
Britain trading to the South Seas and other parts of America, was called the 
earl of Oxford's mafter picce, and confidered by his panegyrilts as the fure 
means of bringing an inexhauftible mine of riches into England. But in 
fact this {Uheme was fettled on a falfe foundation ; for by the peace of Utrecht, 
Spain and the Indies being confirmed to Philip the Fifth, that monarch was 
too jealous to admit the Englifh to a free trade in the South Sea, and inftead 
of the advantageous commerce which Oxford had held forth, the company 
obtained only the + affiento contraét, or the privilege of fupplying the Spanith 
colonies of America with negroes for 30 years, with the permiffion of fend- 
ing to Spanifh America an annual hip, limited both as to tonnage and value 
of cargo, of the profits of which the king of Spain referved one fourth, and 
five per cent. on the other three fourths {. But this difappointment was at- 
tempted to be counteraéted by the declaration made by Oxford, that Spain 
had permitted two fhips, in addition to the annual hip, to carry merchan- 
dize, during the firft year to the northern coafls of Spanifh America, and a 
pompous nomination of the feveral ports where the company had leave to 
trade, and fettle fagtories. But the grand benefits of this commerce were 
never realifed. .The firft voyage of the annual fhip was not made till 1717, 
and in the following year, the trade was fuppreffed by the rupture with Spain. 
Their effects, factories, and fervants were feized and detained, notwithftand- 

© James Poftlethwayt’s Hiftorical State of + Affiento is a Spanith word; Ggnifying 2 
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ing the agreement in the affiento, which allowed, in cafe of a rupture, eighteen 
months for the removal of their effects. 

Such was the ftate of the South Sea Company, when the miniftry, inftead 
of attempting to leffen the national incumbrances, by the only juft and fuc- 
cefsful means, a clear and inviolable finking fund, adopted the vifionary 
{chemes of projectors, and gave to the South Sea Company the power of 
facinating the minds of the public, and {preading an infatuation fimilar to 
that which had recently involved get, mere bankruptcy. The 
grand point which government had in view, Was the redu@ion of the irre- 
deemable annuities, created in the reigns of William and Anne, for a period 
of 89, 96, and 9g years, amounting nearly to £. 800,000 per annum, as no 
effectual meafures could be adopted to leffen the public debts, whilft thefe 
annuities remained irredecmable. 

In order to effect this liquidation, the minifter accepted propofals from the 
South Sea Company, fur reducing the debts to a redeemable ftate: as the 
object of the minifters, who had previoufly and fecretly arranged the fcheine 
with the direéturs, was to furprife the houfe of commons into the meafure of 
granting this extenfive privilege to the South Sea Company, and of prevent- 
ing competition, they entertained the moft fanguine hopes of fuccels, from 
the {pecious advantages which they held forth to the public as the neceflary 
confequences. They accordingly laid the bufinefs before a committee of the 
houfe of commons *. Aiflabie having opened the propofal of the South Sea 
Company, and declared that, if it was accepted, the national debt could be 
liquidated in twenty-fix years, was followed by fecretary Craggs, who after 
congratulating the chancellor of the exchequer, on the clear and intelligible 
manner in which he had explained the bufinefs, and the nation on the pro- 
{peét ot difcharging the debt fooner than was generally expected, concluded 
by obferving, that no other regular motion could be made, than that the 
chairman fhould report progrefs, and defire leave to fit again, as he took it 
for granted, that every gentleman was ‘ready and willing to receive the pro- 
pofal according to the fcheme which had becn fo well explained. On fitting 
down a profound filence enfued, and continued for almofl a quarter of an hour, 
until the fecretary again rofé, and’ made the motion in form. Thomas Bro- 
drick-+, member for Stockbridge, then rofe, and aftcr obferying, that until the 
national debt was difcharged, we could not properly {peaking, call ourfelves a 


* Journals. 
+ Brother of lord Middleton, lord chancellor of Ireland. 
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nation, and that thercfore every propofal, tending to that greatend, ought to be- Chapter 19. 


received and confidered :_ He added, that the firft gentleman who fpoke, ap- 
peared to recommend this {cheme cxclufively,and the fecretary had agreed with 
him ; but it was to be hoped, that with a view of obtaining the beft bargain for 
the nation, every other company, or any focicty-of men, might be alfo at full li- 
berty to deliver in their propofals. This obfervationdifconcerted and confound- 
ed the minifters. They felt themfelves embarraffed, and being unable to give any 
reafonable arguments in favour of fucha condua, they had recourfe to violent 
aflertions and perfondl reflections. _Aiflabie, in particular, having ufed fome 
unguarded expreflions, « shat things of this nature mu/t be carried on with [puit,” 
was interrupted by Sir Jofeph Jekyl, who obfervéd, with much warmth, 
“Tt is this {pirit which has undone the nation; our bufinefs is to confider 
thoroughly, deliberate calmly, and judge of the whole upon reafon, not with 
the fpiyit alluded to.” Aiflabie, in attempting to explain, betrayed fo much 
embarrafiment, that he excited the laughter of the houfe. Walpole then 
rofe, and put a momentary ftop to thete indecorous altercations. He ap- 
plauded the defign, agreed in general to the propricty of the fcheme, but 
declared that fome parts required amendment, and a few others were un- 
reafonable, concluding ftrongly in favour of receiving all propofals, which 
f{eemed to be almoft the general opinion. Lechmeie replied, but inftead of 
confining himfelf to the fubje& in debate, he poured forth inveétives againft 
the fcheme which had been propofed by Walpole, for the payment of the 
national debt, and gave the preference to that before the houfe. Walpole, 
irmtated by this virulent attack, rofe again, and with no lefs afperity, but with 
more calmnets and fkill, retorted on Lechmere : he proved, from papers * 
which he held in his hand, that the member who {poke laft had unfairly re- 
picfented facts, expofed his deceitful mode of reafoning, entered minutely 
into the fcheme, and lait open its fallacy in many material points. Lech- 
mere, flill farther provoked, again attempted to reply, but met with 
repeated interruptions. In vain the chairman called to order, and ex- 
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Period 11, claimed, “ Hear your member.’ The whole houfe repeatedly cried out, 
3720%01727- “ We have heard him long enough.” The chairman quitted the chair, and 
the fpeaker having refumed it, the houfe unanimoufly agreed to receive all 
propofals, and to refolve itfelf into a committee the following Wednelday, to 
confider farther of the fubjeét *. 
Propofal of In confequence of thefe refolutions, the bank of England laid a propo- 
Misha: fition before the commons, offering {till more advantageous terms, and 
as it was fuppofed, that confiderable benefits would accrue to thofe whofe 
fcheme ‘was accepted, a {trong competition prevailed between the bank 
and South Sea company, who endeavoured to outbid each other, The 
South Sea company hhd offered to give £.3,500,000; but the bank, 
having bid £. 5,500,000, the company were io irritated, that at a general 
court, the directors were inftruéted to obtain the preference, cof? what it 
would +, and they fucceeded, by the offer of paying the enormous fum of 
“Feb, f', 7,567,500, as a gratuity lv the public. This propofal being laid before the 
houfe of commans, was warmly oppofed by Walpole, who fpoke in favour of 
Walpole the bank. In vain he difplayed the fallacy of the South Sea {cheme, and 
fa ne the great difference between that and the bank, by fhewing, that the com 
fcheme. pany was not limited in the price they were to put on the ftock madc over 
to them; whereas the bank offered a fpecific fum of £.1,700 ftock, for 
evcry hundred pounds in the long annuities, and the fame proportion for the 
fhort annuities. In vain he urged, that it countenanced the pernicious prac- 
tice of ftock jobbing, by diverting the genius of the nation from trade and 
induftry ; that it held out a dangerous lure for decoying the unwary to their 
ruin by a falfe profpect of gain, and to part with the gradual profits of their 
labour, for imaginary wealth. In vain he infifted, that if the propofal of the 
South Sea company fhould be accepted, the rife of their ftock ought to be li- 
mited. In vain he dwelt on the miferies and confufion which then pre- 
vailed in France, from the adoption of fimilar meafures. In vain he argued, 
that as the whole fuccefs of the fcheme mutt chiefly depend on the rife of 
the ftock, the great principle of the projet was an evil of the firft magni- 
tude ; it was to raife artificially the value of the ftock, by excitingand keep- 
ing up a general infatuation, and by promifing dividends out of funds which 
would not be adequate tothe purpofe. In vain. he predicted, that if the 
eftablifhment fucceeded, the diretors would become matters of the govern- 
Phent, form an abfolute ariftocracy in the’kingdom, and controul’ the re- 
Solutions of the legiflature ; ‘or if it did not fucceed, the failure would caufe 
* No account of this extraodinary debate is derick to lord ¢hancellor Middleton, fess 
to be found in any publication:—-The fub- ary 24th. Forrefpondence, Period 
fiance is taken from a letter of Thomas Bro- ‘+t True Sta of the South Sea Scheme, 
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